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SMITH lliTHiiS 9 

S.B . COUGH DROPS 


Jesse 

French & Sons 
Grand 

“Unquestioned Excellence” 

Is a source of never-ending joy to its owner. It is the 
realization of the age-old desire for an even finer in¬ 
strument expressing true harmonies. 

The result of successful experience of an organiza¬ 
tion, well-known since 1875. It is worthy of a place 
in your home and your life. 

You will be interested in our illustrated catalog sent 
free on your request. We offer liberal exchange prop¬ 
osition on your old instrument. 

Also makers of Upright and Player Pianos 

Let us direct you to the nearest Jesse French dealer. 

JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 

1811 Seventh Avenue, New Castle, Ind. 

sroom, !)78 Republic Bldg., State & Adams Sts. 


\bice Insurance 

The best kind of insurance is that which helps to pre¬ 
vent. Singers and public speakers have used Smith 
Brothers’ for the last 70 years. They help coughs and 
colds. They keep the throat clear and avoid huskiness. 
They cut the phlegm and take away that dangerous 
tickle that worries the vocalist. 

Keep a box of Smith Brothers’ with you always. Use them 
freely in cold, damp weather. Put one in your mouth at bed- 


SM1TH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 


“A Study of the Hand 


By E. A. SCHUBERT 


An interesting, practical and instructive work of art, for which 
many pianists and teachers have been longing. 

Among the contents of the book are the following:— 

THE “HAND” 

A complete Anatomy of the hand, with ten beautiful life size cuts of the l; 




Lamano Specialty Company 


David and King Saul 

!o 0 seeTwhh m the harp he could dfspeT th^king^s bad 
dreams. The story of how he succeeded is one we all 
know. 

Record of the marvelous power of music to soothe, to 
inspire and to exalt the world dates back to antiquity. 

Today, the piano, the most American of all instru¬ 
ments, has become an important part of our happi¬ 
ness. It enables us to express our emotions as can no 
other instrument and has a place in our hearts which 
grows larger with the passing years. 


Please 
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The 

GreatGrove Dictionary 
The Keystone of Every 
Musical Library 


Grove’s 
Dictionary 
of Music ant 
Musicians 

Five Large Volumes Bound in Red 
Cloth and Gold. Price, $25.00 

See these splendid musicai 
books in your own home. What 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
to General Information the 
Grove Dictionary is to Music. 
There is no better Musical Refer-, 
ence Library at any price in any 
language. Unabridged in any 
way. 


This is the latest revised and 
enlarged edition of Sir George 
Grove’s masterpiece of musical 
scholarship. There are 4,000 
oages and over 5,000,000 words 
:rom great authorities upon all 
phases of musical learning. The 
books are liberally illustrated 
with cuts, half-tones and notation 
examples. Thousands of subjects 
are discussed: Biography, His¬ 
tory, Musical Science, Theory, 
Musical Industries, Instrumenta¬ 
tion, ^Esthetics, Musical Terms, 
etc., etc. The work is the most 
notable musical compendium in 
any language. 

Now issued in America exclu¬ 
sively by Theo. Presser Co. 


The Purchase of a Lifetime 

These books are of such high 
character, of such vast scope, and 
are so substantially bound that 
they will last a “lifetime.” 

As the years go by the original 
purchase money will seem insignif¬ 
icant in comparison with the con¬ 
tinuous service you will get from 
the books. The early editions 
cost 325.00. 

This greatly enlarged 
latest edition costs 
only $15.00 

DSS-- 

irlkrt 


Theo. Presser Co. 

Sole Agents 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Thanksgiving Music 


LAMANO 

A NEW AND WONDERFUL TREATMENT 
FOR THE HANDS 

LAMANO a marvelous skin beautifier - elves the liana. ...a 
ful complexion. ’ ° ds and 

LAMANO develops the Hands and Arms to a perfect shape - t. , 
flesh and removes wrinkles. There has never been anythin? nn th?V n ? U "® hes 1 , 
or resemble this great preparation for developing the hands ana r L- eq . 
(LAMANO) will fill a great demand. P g MdS and thlS new dls «wery 

LAMANO strengthens, and makes flexible the hands and arfr 
are surprising.' anQ arn 

LAMANO makes stiff hands and fingers limber and nimbi 
LAMANO makes thin and bony hands plump and round n- 
hands smooth, makes coarse hands look refined makeTrni.nl, .tin’ 
fingers strong makes cold fingers and hands wa’rm makes sweaTT fin™ 

LAMANO limbers up the muscles and ligaments of the hand 
derful penetrating effect, it is unlike anything else. ' “* won ' 

LAMANO is of especial value to all who use their hands for d r t a 
artistic work. Every musician, pianist and violinist every LT 

maker, everyone whose work depends upon skillful hands wfil find f = 
ful aid in their work. nna Ijaman0 

LAMANO has an individual delicate odor. It will fill n„t .k 
places in your face and leave your skin soft as velvet It contains nn Ini,, 1 
LAMANO is so prepared that the highly concentrated ingredients 
completely, leaving the skin smooth as velvet 1 

All performers on musical instruments will find T lm ,nn „ • 

attribute in their work, it develops and nourishes the muscles ,nd ™ l i 
and tendons flexible. muscies ana makes 1 

. , Directions and instructions for massaging the hands and 
with each order. 5 nanus ana arms are 

PRICE COMPLETE, $1.00 

LAMANO preparations can be obtained only through our C 

Lamano Specialty Company 

605 Chemical Building g t rL . V.. 
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The World of Music 
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Progressive Teachers Everywhere Have Adopted 
These Modern Teaching Publications 


PRIMER OF 
FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 

By M. G. EVANS Price, 50 Cents 

This little work is more than a primer; it is 
a compact musical encyclopaedia, the subject 
matter being presented not alphabetically but 
progressively, beginning with the rudiments of 
music and ending with a tabulated summary 
of Musical History, each subject being ex¬ 
plained through the medium of a series of prac¬ 
tical questions and answers covering the 
Elements of Music, Notation, Time, Scales, 
Intervals, Chords, etc. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS 

10 Grades 10 Volumes $1.00 Each Volume 

A complete course of the best studies selected for every purpose. The 
Graded Course idea is original with the Presser house, but imitated more 
than any other system or work ever published. This Course is being im¬ 
proved constantly. It combines the best elements of all schools, the 
greatest variety from the best composers. It is simple and practical; 
easy to teach, always interesting. We invite comparison. 

MORE THAN A MILLION COPIES SOLD 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE 
VOL. I. 

By THEODORE PRESSER Price, 75 cents 

A book for the veriest beginner planned 
along modem lines, proceeding logically, step 
by step, making everything plain to the 
youngest student. All the material is fresh 
and attractive and full of interest. An extra 
large note is used. Special features are writ¬ 
ing exercises, and questions and answers. 

LATEST AND BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK 


STUDENT’S BOOK 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE 

VOL. II. 

By THEODORE PRESSER Price, 75 cents 

The Student’s Book takes up a systematic study of scales, 
arpeggios, and wrist motion, containing a wealth of material 
for second grade and third grade study. Progress is possible 
only if the pupil is kept continually interested. This work 
has been prepared with that aim in constant view. It may 
directly follow Presser’s Beginner’s Book or any similar work. 
HOLDS THE ATTENTION OF STUDENTS 


MASTERING THE 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.25 

This work contains all the necessary prac¬ 
tice material fully written out, carefully 
graded and explained, also very extensive 
new and original material, making it the 
strongest, clearest work of its kind for the' 
very young beginner, as well as the highly 
advanced student. It may be used with 
any student, at any age, with any method. 

A REAL NECESSITY FOR TRAINING SUCCESS 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 

By DR. WM. MASON 

In Four Books Price of Each, $1.00 

PART I—The Two-Finger Exercises (School of Touch). 

PART II—The Scales Rhythmically Treated (School of 1 
liant Passages). 

PART III—Arpeggios Rhythmically Treated (Passage Sch< 
PART IV—School of Octave and Bravura Playing. 

An original system for the development of a complete 
technic, from the beginning to virtuosity; embodying all the 
ripened musical experiences of its distinguished author. 

GREATEST TECHNICAL WORKof MODERN TIMES 


HARMONY 

BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

By PRESTON WARE OREM 
PRICE, $1.00 

This book is “brief, simple, vital, practical, 
new and distinctive.” It presents the ground¬ 
work in the plainest possible manner, covering 
thoroughly the first year’s work, and affording 
ample preparation for advanced study accord¬ 
ing to any method. It is an admirable work 
for self-help. 

CONCISE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED “CZERNY” STUDIES 

. By EMIL LIEBLInT* a " nota “° n8 

In Three Books p r i ce , 90 Cents Each 

A noteworthy addition to the technical literature of the pianoforte. In 
Pr actl f a «y every volume of Czerny’s works will be found some gem. 
Mr. Liebhng’s selection and editorial work are masterly. All the popular 
Opus numbers and many less known are represented, compiled in an at¬ 
tractive and convenient form for general use. These are the studies that 
contributed to the making of all the world’s great pianists. 

the INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE ORGAN BOOK 

By GEO. E. WHITING PRICE, $1.00 

This volume may be taken up after one year’s 
instruction on the pianoforte. The exercises 
progress by easy stages through the keys. 
Pedaling is treated in a clear and exhaustive 
manner. There are no dry exercises or studies. 
Genuine musicianship is developed from the 
very beginning and a foundation is laid for 
practical church playing. 

PRACTICAL PIPE ORGAN INSTRUCTOR 


COMPLETE SCHOOL of TECHNIC 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

By ISIDOR PHILLIP Price, $1.50 

The last word from the great living authority. M. Phillip 
is the leading professor of pianoforte playing in the Paris 
Conservatoire, and this work embodies the result of years 
of experience both as teacher and player. M. Phillip is ad¬ 
vanced in thought and methods, thoroughly abreast of the 
times. This work may be used in Daily Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE, PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S TECHNIC 
AND ART OF SINGING 

A Series of Educational Work* in Single 
on Scientific Methods. By FREDERIC W. ROC 

I. Methodical Sight-Singing. Op. 21. 

Three keys, each - - - $0.1 

Introductory Lessons in Voice Culture l.< 
Short Song Studies. Three keys, each .1 
Scales and Various Exercises for the 
„ Voice. Op. 27 - - - - .( 

Twelve Analytical Studies. Op. 20 - 1.0 

Sixty-eight Exercises in the Synthetic 
Method. Op. 28 - - - - .1 

Guide for the Male Voice. Op. 23 - 1.0 


THE MODERN PIANIST 

By MARIE PRENTNER - - Price, $1.50 

The author was a graduate of, and the ablest assistant for 
many years to, Theo. Leschetizky. This edition issued with 
his unqualified endorsement. The Leschetizky system has 
made more great artists than any other: Paderews'ki, Essip- 
off, Hambourg, Gabrilowitsch, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Prentner 
Slivmski, Sieveking. It forms a complete, comprehensive 
and extremely practical treatise of piano technic. 
Fundamental Principle of THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


STANDARD HISTORY orMUSIC 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Erie, $1.25 

A thoroughly practical textbook told in story 
form. So clear a child can understand every 
word—so absorbing that adults are charmed 
with it. All difficult words “self-pronounced.” 
ISO excellent illustrations, map of musical Eu¬ 
rope, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly 
bound in maroon cloth, gilt stamped. Anv 
teacher may use it without previous experience. 
PERMANENTLY ADOPTED BY FOREMOST TEACHERS 


C AT" A I an Y c * ass musical publications sent 

1 rtLiG/VJiJ free upon application. We have, and are 
' ■ , == constantly making real “Teachers’ Aid” 

catalogues. Our specialties are Piano Compositions and Studies, Songs 
and Vocal Studies, Works on Theory and Musical Literature, and Col¬ 
lections of Music. 

The Presser “System of Dealing” is thoroughly explained in all of 
our general catalogs. 

Special suggestions and advice are freely given by private corres- 
the subject. 


pondence by the best authorities 01 


Accounts Are Solicited Small and large orders receive exactly the 

. j r , , , same painstaking attention. All or any 

part of the trade of every teacher and school is solicited. ' 


PRACTICAL METHOD FOR 
THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 

By K. H. AIQOUNI p ric e, $1.00 

This work is logically arranged and progresses 
by easy stages. The book is illustrated by 
various cuts showing the position of the player, 
etc., and diagrams of the fingering for each 
string. There is some introductory text and a 
complete exposition of the rudiments of music 
THE MOST ELEMENTARY METHOD YET OFFERED 

Headquarters for Everythinq needed in the teacher’s work— 

*" J »“»•. „„d P„, C„d,, Blank 


The Quickest Mail Order Music Supply House for 
Teachers, Schools and Conservatories of Music 


THEO. PRESSER €0. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 

RICH IN 

THE MESSAGE OF GOOD CHEER 

An advance list for choirmasters who 
know the importance of early selection 



ANTHEMS 

For Mixed Voices Unless Otherwise Specified 

10672 Arise, Shine..J. E. Roberts .12 

10964 As With Gladness Men of Old (Women’s Voices) 

(New).W. Berwald .12 

10975 Bethlehem (New) .R. S. Morrison 12 

6012 Break Forth Into Joy. A. Berridge .16 

10581 Break Forth Into Joy.. .Cuthbert Harris .12 

6278 Bright and Joyful is the Morn. .T. D. Williams .15 

10512 Calm on the Listening Ear.L. Bridge .12 

10141 Christ the Lord is Born To-day (Violin ad lib.) 

Gottschalk-Dressler .15 

10746 Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn 

R. M. Stults .15 

10974 Christians Awake (New).Wm. T. Meyer .15 

5981 Come and Worship (Sop. or Ten. Solo, Violin Ob.) 

W. Dressier .18 

10871 Come Hither, Ye Faithful.Stults .12 

10462 Coming of the King, The.R. M. Stults .15 

5985 First Christmas Morn, The. E. Newton .12 

5980 For Unto You is Born This Day-Trowbridge .15 

6079 Glory to God. A. Rotoli .20 

10305 Glory to God in the Highest. . . W. H. Eastham .05 

10453 Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.R. M. Stults .15 

10627 Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices 

W. H. Neidlinger .15 

10196 He Shall Be Great.A. W. Lansing .15 

10470 Holy Night, The.E. A. Mueller .10 

10600 Jesus Christ To-day is Born. . Eduardo Marzo .15 

10909 Joy to the World (New).R. M. Stults 12 

10228 Joy to the World! The Lord is Come 

W. Berwald .15 

10355 Light of Life that Shineth.F. H. Brackett .15 

10137 Message of Christmas. A. W. Lansing .15 

10197 Message of the Bells, The.C. B. Blount .15 

10374 Nazareth (Four-Part Chorus for Women’s Voices) 

Gounod-Warhurst .10 

10747 New Born King, The.R. S. Morrison .15 

10748 Of the Father’s Love Begotten .Norwood Dale .15 
10468 0 Holy Night (Four-Part Chorus for Women’s 

Voices).Adam-Warhurst .05 

10965 0 Little Town of Bethlehem (New). R. M. Stults .12 

10952 0 Thou That Tellest (New).E. H. Pierce .15 

10449 Shout the Glad Tidings.F. H. Brackett .15 

10463 Shout the Glad Tidings.R. S. Morrison .15 

10099 Shout the Glad Tidings.G. N. Rockwell .15 

10720 Silent Night (Tenor Solo and Men’s Quartet or 

Chorus).Arr. J. S. Camp .05 

6 Sing, 0 Heavens.B. Tours .05 

10304 Sing, 0 Heavens.Handel-Eastham .05 

10146 Sing, 0 Heavens.J. B. Grant .15 

6208 Sing, 0 Heavens.T. E. Solly .15 

6014 Star of Peace, The.Parker-Smith .15 

10182 There Were in the Same Country. .J. Bofiannan .15 

10604 There Were Shepherds.J. C. Marks .15 

10699 There Were Shepherds.E. Beck Slinn .12 

10207 We Have Seen His Star.E. A. Clare .10 

10218 What Sounds are Those.D. Bird .15 

10524 When Christ Was Born.L. G. Chaffin .20 

10507 While Shepherds Watched.H. T. Burleigh .20 

10577 While Shepherds Watched. A. J. Holden .12 

10656 While Shepherds Watched.F. L. Percippe .12 

10356 While Shepherds Watched.R. S. Morrison .15 

10872 Wondrous Story, The .Stults .12 



SONGS 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the song is published 
also for other voices. In ordering please specify the voice 
you wish. 

8050* Angel’s Refrain, The (Violin Obbligato) 

A. Geibel high .50 

6989 Angel’s Song .A. F. Loud med. .50 

5249 Away in a Manger, Op. 7, No. 2 

E. N. Anderson med. .30 

12529*Beckoning Star, The .Neidlinger high .60 

4148 Before the Shepherds (Violin and ’Cello) 

Sudds high .50 

4488*Bells of Bethlehem .Tracy high .50 

4488a*Bells of Bethlehem (Violin Obbligato) 

Tracy high .60 

12810*Calm on the Listening Ear of Night 

Sydney Thompson high .60 

2623 Christ is Born .Louis med. .35 

14963 Christmas Dawn (New) ... E. R. Kroeger low .40 

3705*Christmas Morn.» . . . Wooler high .50 

8760 Christmas Night .C. Minetti high .50 

7035 Christmas Pastoral.Pontius low .50 

4986 Come and Worship .Dressier med. .50 

12718*Dawn of Hope.Shelley high .60 

8066*Gloria in Excelsis .A. Geibel med. .5o 

12543* Glorious Morn .Neidlinger high .60 

5330*Glory to God (Organ Obbligato).A. Rotoli high .75 

9230 Glory to God.Stults high .60 

12401*Glory to God .Julian Edwards high .60 

9708 Glory to God .Wolcott low .50 

8046*Hail Glorious Morn (Violin Obbligato) 

A. Geibel high .60 

12234*Hail to The King.FI. T. Burleigh high .60 

3702*Heralds of Heaven (Violin Obbligato) 

Schnecker high -60 
8048*In Old Judea (Violin Obbligato) 

A. Geibel high .60 


SONGS (Continued) 

5246 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 

Lansing high .5 

4150 Little Christmas Song, A (Duet for Sop.) 

and Bar.).W. Berger .1 

5348*Lord of Ages, The. E. Holt high .5 

6994 My Guiding Star.II. J. Wrightson med. .4 

14312*Nations, Adore! (New).H. R. Shelly .5 

6570 (0) Night Divine. Jordan high .5 

7437 Our Saviour and King... ,F. H. Brackett high .5 
14797 Ring, Ye Merry Chimes (New) 

Olga Dellafield med, .2 

12583*Prince of Humanity. Neidlinger .6 

9729 Saviour Christ, The.P. Douglas Bird .6 

14067 Shepherds in the Fields Abiding (New) 

E. S. Barnes high and low .6 
14067*Shepherds in the Fields Abiding Barnes .6 

8068 Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem 

(Violin Obbligato).A. Geibel low .5 

9232*Song of Bethlehem. Minetti high .( 

13900 Song That Will Live Forever. Petrie .1 

7526 Song the Angels Sang, The. Stults med. .! 

9739 Star of Bethlehem. Lerman .f 

5432*Star of Peace. Parker high .< 

13331 Star of Bethlehem, The (New) L. Plogsted med. .! 
J4226 The Wondrous Story (New) ’ R. M. Stults med. .1 

8057*Three Visions, The. Geibel .( 

5838* Wake and Sing. Salter high .! 

5434*When Heaven Sang to Earth. Id. Parker high / 

3708 While Shepherds. Gilchrist high .( 

5245 Wondrous Story. Lem’mel med. .( 


ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 

THE WONDROUS LIGHT (New) 

R. M. Stults. Price 50 cents 

Adapted for the average choir. Solos and choruses 
well assorted. Telling the Christmas story in tuneful and 
well-written numbers, brilliant and effective. 

THE GREATEST GIFT 
H. W. Petrie. Price, 75 cents 

Mr. Petrie’s melodic gifts are well known, and they are 
displayed to the best advantage in this work. The 
Greatest Gift is brilliant, dramatic, and effective through¬ 
out. without being at all difficult. 

THE HOLY NIGHT 
Lucien G. Chaffin. Price, 50 cents 

A short but very attractive cantata, suitable for a choir 
of any size, and effective even with a quartet. It is 
brilliant but churchly, interesting alike to the performer 
and the listener. 


THE KING COMETH 
Robert M. Stults. Price, 50 cents 

The work is divided into three parts: “A King is Prom¬ 
ised,” “The Incarnation,” and “The King is Born.” 
Suited for the average chorus or volunteer choir. 

THE MORNING STAR 
John Spencer Camp. Price, 50 cents 

A charming Christmas cantata. This work will make 
a splendid novelty for a special musical service. 

A CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 
W. W. Gilchrist. Price, 75 cents 

An impressive work, for any choral society or large 
chorus choir. The music is dramatic and modern in 
tendency. 


In addition 


this list we carry a large and complete stock of Christmas Music for the Sunday-School and Choir. Solos. Duets, Qoar 
Carols, Services and Cantatas, as well as a complete line of Church Music for afl occasions, of all publishers. 

APPROPRIATE SELECTIONS CAREFULLY MADE. SUBJECT TO OUR LIBERAL DISCOUNTS 


Anther 


THEO. PRESSER CO. :: PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Everybody naturally wants 
to hear the best music 

1/° U 11 u you r ch oice of attending two concerts—the greatest 
n ' W ?J d a PP« ann e at °ne, some little-known attistsat the 
other-which would you choose? You would quickly decide to hear the 
renowned artists who are famous for their superb interpretations Anri 

ThVwmfH’ tythereaSOnWhyth T Victrolaistheinstrume ntforyourhome d 
1 he world s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively 

■. 

New Victor Records demo^r^d'dea^^he of each mQnth 

Victor Supremacy 
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Magnification in Study 


Sarcasm and Teaching 


What is probably the fundamental principle of all study is the 
one which pedagogs have discussed the least. It might be called 
“magnification”—making things larger. It is the bed rock upon 
which has been built all modern advance in astronomy, chemistry, 
biology, botany, pathology, geology and indirectly a vast number 
of industries and sciences, ranging from agriculture and sanitation 
to engineering and miltarism. 

In order to perceive clearly and unmistakably one must first of all 
make things larger. The world was possibly first awakened to this 
great fact through the invasion of the microscope and the telescope 
in the realms of the unseen. Shortly after Columbus came back 
through the unknown seas men began to develop strong desires to 
explore in all directions. Dutch opticians invented the telescope and 
the microscope during the ensuing century. Just as the voyage of 
the Nina, the Pinta and the Santa Maria set navigators agog, the 
new apparatus for making the eyes penetrate the invisible led 
scientists to see that the universe must be explored anew. Galileo, 
the son of a musician, improved the telescope in the sixteenth 
century, and then went through the horrors of martyrdom because 
he dared to publish what his instrument revealed to him as truth. 
Now lenses make it possible for one to see objects one-millionth of 
an inch in size. 

In music-study the same principle of magnification is of great 
importance and use. It takes on two aspects—magnification 
through enlarged note type and magnification through lengthened 
time. Teachers of little children who have not yet found how 
advantageous is large, clear note type, such as is now employed 
in the best juvenile editions, are to be pitied. 

Magnification through prolonged length is of equal importance. 
Take the following from Bach’s Fuga XVIII from the Well Tem¬ 
pered Clavichord, which to some pupils is a maze of complications 
in its orginal form. 



Magnify this four times by making each quarter of a measure 
equal to a measure and see how the difficult look disappears. 



After all “slow practice” is the magic word which banishes both 
complications and bad habits. 


The last quarter of a century has seen a great difference in the 
attitude of the average music teacher to the pupil. The age when 
privation and punishment were considered a part of the student’s meed 
were hardly past when the teacher seemed to think that an attitude of 
indifferent scorn, bayonetted with sarcasm, was the proper thing. 
The pupil entered the studio and caught an expression on the teach¬ 
er’s face of “Why do you come to disturb me with your annoy¬ 
ing presence!” Smart Aleck remarks and sneers unworthy of any 
gentleman were called discipline. Liszt, Rubinstein, von Biilow, Les- 
chetizky and a whole train of lesser lights, all of them were guilty 
of it, if the reports of their pupils can be trusted. Many of the 
teachers were stiff, severe and taciturn to the point of being exceed¬ 
ingly disagreeable over very slight faults. Liszt and Rubinstein, 
however, reserved their sarcasm for artistic impotence coupled with 
pretentiousness. 

At last, teachers seem to understand that anything that is unnec¬ 
essarily disagreeable is an impediment rather than an aid to progress. 
Firmness and severity are not synonymous. They have to do with two 
very different things. Interested plesantries upon the student’s 
work never offend when they are said in the right tone of voice, 
whereas some bitter remark, barbed with a spiteful, ill-tempered ex¬ 
pression makes the pupil mad and antagonistic, to no purpose what¬ 
ever. 


Don’t Apologize 


A Summer sale was going On in a department store in a big city. 
One of the clerks behind the counter apologized to a customer, “You 
see I am only here for five weeks. I am the principal of a school in 
the country all Winter long, but in the Summer I take this position 
just to see business methods and get acquainted with humanity, 
you know.” As a matter of fact he took the position he was ashamed 
of to help earn his living. It was honorable, interesting work, work 
which paid him a weekly salary just a little more than that he received 
in his rural school. He was too poor a teacher to command a place 
that would support him all year and too poor a salesman to be re¬ 
tained in a regular position in the store. 

There are a number of music teachers who seem to be ashamed of 
their work. They look upon the work of the clergyman, the doctor, 
the banker, the lawyer, the military man or the inch merchant as some¬ 
thing noble and enviable. In this glorious age of democracy the art 
worker, the educator stands at the very front with the leading workers 
in all professions and industries. If you are so poor a music teacher 
that you cannot take pride in your work get some other occupation 
and get it quick. 

Musicians in this great war are helping to earn thousands and 
thousands of dollars for the cause. Very few philanthropists and 
business men are contributing in proportion to their wealth as is 
Mr. John Philip Sousa, who has given up an immense daily income 
to his country, Mr. Percy Grainger, Mr. Felix Schelling, Mr. Albert 
Spalding, and numerous others, including Mine. Schumann-Heink, 
who has not only given her money but her sons as well. Isn’t this 
something to be proud of? 
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The Cure for Musical Pessimism 


By Constantin von Sternberg 

Many medical students, when they begin their course 
in pathology, discover in themselves the symptoms of 
nearly every disease that comes to their knowledge. 
Law students, when they discover the imperfections 
of man-made laws, often despair of the possibility of 
justice in this world. Such periods of hopelessness 
occur to students of any branch of science and art 
and music students are by no means immune from 
them; especially not those who take their studies seri¬ 
ously and are gifted with talent above the average. In 
fact, every one that has pondered of the mystery of 
life in any form cannot help going .through certain 
states of mind, the order of which may be determined 
oy circumstances and associations. Whatever the 
sequence of these stages of development may be. the 
state of pessimism is almost certain to be one stage 
m the course through which the mind must pass in 
the struggle for mental freedpm and with many people 
this stage is a seriously perilous one, from which there 
are but two avenues of escape. In such periods the 

hdbrv' tW ,t t0gCther ,nert - s P ec ulates itself into the 
fallacy hat there ,s more rain than sunshine in the 
world, although they are but cause and effect of each 
other and therefore must be evenly balanced; that 
there is more shadow than light, although they are 
s milarly related; that there is more pain than pleasure 
although physiology teaches us that they are nervous 
perceptions which are so nicely balanced that pain 
ehte°us PreSS °" e m ° re than ^ can 

V 3 qUlte trU f that maturit y brings with it 
the pain of parting with the illusions of youth-sweet, 
beautiful illusions. But it gives us in exchange a 
deeper insight and for every lost illusion it brings us 

of whkbTh StandinB °V he wonde « and miracles 
of which the universe, and hence also our own little 
life, is made up. / 

thS, ma 7’ however, this growing understanding, 
dr vW ° r m,sa PP' i oation, becomes a force 

and one! l.° r. f? er and deeper int0 Pessimism; 
is stocked SL r m when the mind 

is stocked with scientific facts, but lacks the equipment 
for drawing true conclusions from them-therc is grea 
danger of either getting lost in its labyrinthic pseudo- 
of^it ° r ’ WOrSe yet ’ of eboosing the wrong road out 

Aesthetic and Anaesthetic 

esiWfrn™ 38 Said bef< I re ’ two P ri "eipal avenues of 
777/7 P ess >mism; the one is aesthetic, the other 

life he othe* 6 ° ne i fl ° W 7 y P3th leading t0 a hi S her 
and a " U8 y ’ r ° cky road beset with physical 

nd mental ailments leading to beastliness. This latter 
scape is by one of the many means of self-stupefac- 
•°" ns hr0U fv 3 C ° ho1 ' drugs or fanaticism of the re¬ 
flanges’ are emial 7 ancia ^ a triangle whose 

”757! , equal ,n dangerousness. The other avenue 

of escape from pessimism is the aesthetic-“the ideal” 
it is on ° f n !i, eVer QU,te reached his ideal is not true- 
not deter us fro' T‘ abSmd fa ' lades which should 
for its attain 0 . 1 , ^ “ ' deal and from striving 

Zy „ 0 TiZ, t :aUSe u n Cnquiry int0 the reas °n 

brinv ncT h d - eVer have reached his ideal will 
bring us the surprising reply that every honest and 
sincere worker has reached his ideal ; only that a 
that very moment his ideal, itself, had advanced 
What Leonardo. Raphael, Beethoven, Wagner con 
ceived as them ideal at the age of twenty-five or thirty • 
that consummate mastery of their art for which at that 
ment-the h r d “ f ° r 3 not very p robaMe achi^- 
it at fifty^ h T n T n f t0 ^ 3t f ° rty 3nd outreac hed 
over th P ™ l P ^ 0n f e t0 their S r «tcr mastery 
r the material and to the widening of their mental 

“1 »°™1 »p. y „d ,„T to 

was^not^onr 6 ^ ^ P 5° ved that their former id ^ 
was not only reached but outreached; they had ad¬ 
vanced in their demands upon themselves 1 

Elusive Ideals 

If pessimistic thinkers liken the “Ideal” unto a Fata 
morgana, they entirely overlook the obvious fact th t 
0™^.^ dark Side ° f ^^bing comes from 
comparing life as it is with what—to their notion-it 


should be; but their notion of what it should be—is it 
not their “Ideal?” 

Pessimists and optimists are almost equally useless. 
The pessimist sits by, the wayside and wails and rails 
to no purpose; the optimist smiles with self-satisfaction 
but is, for this very reason useless and inactive. But 
the idealist pulls off his coat, turns up his sleeves 
and —does something! 

Pessimists and optimists are, at best, critics; not 
necessarily unpleasant or unprofitable to listen to when 
we are acquainted with the subject of their criticisms, 
namely: the world’s progress, aspeet and tendency; but 
who forms and shapes them but—the idealist 1 The 
dreamer and realizer of dreams! 

Had not somebody felt an unconquerable desire for 
instant communication with a person at a distance, the. 
telephone would have never been invented. So it was 
with all great achievements in science and in art. The 
great desire! The strong, unconquerable desire: the 
Ideal ; • it was and always will be the driving force, 
provided the desire was a wnrthv nm> 


The Cure for Pessimism 

Should a young student feel afflicted with an attack 
of pessimism or hopelessness, let him but form some 
strong desire, some strong yearning to express what 
he feels, to dream day-dreams of this expression, and 
then go to work with a will to put these dreams into 
reality! Pessimism will be gone so quickly and so 
far away that he will never hear of it again 
If a piece does not run as smoothly as it ought to 
d £J7 to f , h ear inwardly how it would sound when 
P ay d 77 a , so ,” tf Perfection. Thus you form an 
ideal of it and then get to work with concentrated 
will power to realize this ideal. If a composition is 
vo£ f f U W ‘ Sh 7 t0 be ’ remember that what 

y °7 W1 !b * to be is an ideal already created in your 
filing- ref ° re ’ d ° n0t rush int0 Print but keep at 
it’to be 7 prov,n ^ r e fining until it is what you wish 
it to be. Then you have realized your ideal and if the 

stars• C f mP -°t Sltl0n dC 7 " 0t Satisfy you ' P^ise your 
stars for it_ proves that your ideal has risen and that 

is n< in o r rde r r nin M UP °{ y ° UT f leeves f ° r g0od ’ ha rd work 
is in order. Never be without an ideal. It must be 

choose. 03 ^* 3 " t0 1Cad y ° U t0Ward any goa! y° u “ay 


Simplifying Counting 

By C. Leo Taylor, Jr. 


A great many teachers, I am sure, have the same 

tant matter of keeping correct time. So very manv 
pupils are unable to get the correct idea antUoiKe/ 

s jsrL'is 4 - 


land 2 3 4. j 12 3 and I | ft L £ | 


But by making the pupil realize the relative value 0 " 
fn the°7lf d - makmg them put that knowledge into use 
es S77 W3y ’ I -,’? aVe had a ^eat deal of sue! 
7*1 T h fo ow,ng ' wlU surely make it clear to the 
pupil of average intelligence. 
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Musical Hints for Mothers 

By Charles W. Landon 

Other things being equal, experience has proved that 
it is better for a child to take lessons at a conserva¬ 
tory or studio than for the teacher to come to the 
house. It tends toward earnestness and better prac¬ 
tice, as well as closer attention to the lesson. 

If through some cause the regular amount of prac¬ 
tice has been impossible, still the lesson should be taken 
that' there may be an improved ideal of study for the’ 
next week, and that mistakes may not be practiced into 
a confirmed habit. The master’s time, too, has been 
contracted for, and the pupil should fulfill his part of 
the contract. 

When lessons are omitted for trifling reasons, the 
child soon loses interest in music. 

Never criticize the teacher in the child’s presence, 
for advancement is in proportion to the pupil’s faith in 
his teacher. 

Never find fault with the pieces or exercises which 
your child is practicing. If he feels that his music is 
distasteful to the family, it will be doubly hard for 
him to apply himself to practice. 

Do not allow your child to play his last new piece 
for entertainment of friends (which he will generally 
be inclined to do), but have him, instead, plav some¬ 
thing already well-mastered and familiar. 

If a child takes pleasure in picking out tunes by ear, 
do not forbid it, but be sure to insist that it shall not 
count in the regular practice period. 


Why Not Encourage Every One to Play 

By George Hahn 

IP every person in America could play some instru- 
ment or sing, how our national character would be 
,° Ur T ldeals strengthened and life as a whole 
brightened. It is not enough to hear somebodv else 

the y be a m ng ’ 7 to , d ° 3 J ittle ° ne ’ s se,f tha ‘ emphasizes 
th® and val “ e of music. Yet our children in 

“brain a S 7* Ug 7 a ,en 8 th >’ Program of things for 
aucWv'w Tt n f SUbjeCts man -'- which they 
be trained m ? T year ?’ whereas ‘heir brains could 
be tramed to be alert and “developed” just as e-isil/ 

would” be‘an °* mUSk ' which at the same time 


tier'ousness in Public Performance 
and How to Overcome It 

By Leo Oehmler 

"l" 

1. iSucd 1, m £” e ,,me * 
is inwardly conscious tw i? c ° nsctence -' The studen: 
full duty in adequate nr ‘ ^ h3S n0t done quite hi: 

If he points to sLe ' 0 ” ° f the piece ’ 

hearsay learned “that V "\ tU c° S0 ’ having from 

he should be told that th So ' and -So gets nervous.’ 
not fear the public 0 t 38 3 rule ’ does 

public: his nervousness wh! n r d ' V,dUaS COmprising that 
of falling short of 7: 7 “ y exlsts - is f °r fear 

lence; of disanDointino- j 1 -^ stan( ^ ar d of excel- 

performance than they may7 t ' eSS perfect 
fore, for which he haji *■ ■' 3V£ bea rd from him be- 

The trurartisf suffer 777° long and int ens t ly. 
of Art, because its raalm Is to^' 8 ^ the Sake 
heaven come down to earth t 7.7 the kingdom of 
heart of man. Never is a trifler^” 7^ pUr ' fy the 
prepared to deliver the grand d f e ' ver tr «ly 

world. g 3nd messa Se of Art to the 

Would you enter the charmed circle ? Then n 
Price in the coin of sincerity 7 7 ltlen pa y the 
world-famous artist you ma ^ Whatever 
he is still ascending the steep mad^th™ i fi ” d that 

Parnassus: the unattainable .mat 4 . hat Ieads to 

The luminous word Excelsior t e usive Perfection, 
from him. Filled , to { ^ly radiate 

‘here is but little room ^ 
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Practical Thoughts on Modern Pianoforte Study 

By the Noted Pianist and Teacher 
MME. HELEN HOPEKIRK 


The old adage that appears in all the sacred books 
of the East, “as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he” might well be applied to pianists “as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so playeth he.” The practice of piano is 
often as thoughtlessly performed as the practice of 
prayer, which in many cases consists in making re¬ 
quests for something desired, with the hope that, with¬ 
out further trouble, results will be obtained. So is it 
with the student who goes through daily exercises, 
scales, &c., and then proceeds to something more in¬ 
teresting, with a satisfied conscience, forgetting that 
all technique has a principle, which must be understood 
and applied to everything; otherwise it is merely 
mechanical and practically useless. 

Piano playing is popularly supposed to require little 
mentality, a love of music and a capacity for grinding 
at exercises being taken as all that is really needed. 
In the majority of studies or pursuits, practical ways 
of obtaining an end are supposed to be thought out 
before hand; but, in piano study, how little does the 
average pupil use the mind 1 There is much talk about 
methods and many go through numerous exercises, 
supposed to constitute some method or other, without 
the slightest benefit, simply because the principle has 
not been grasped.' The mere exercises are supposed to 
work a charm in some miraculous way. A significant 
case in point is that of a pupil, who came to me 
desiring lessons. She played Beethoven, Chopin, Schu¬ 
mann ; but it was all mere notes, and not very good 
notes either. Phrasing and rhythm were nowhere. On 
my remarking that she would require to learn a few 
fundamentals, she exclaimed in rather a hurt way, 
“But I have gone through the entire Leschetzky 
method!” The expression “gone through” revealed 
much; I then discovered that she had done so with a 
teacher who also had gone through the printed matter 
that exists on the subject and who had religiously 
given pupils all the exercises contained therein without 
in the least comprehending the principle behind. As 
these are only valuable when done in a particular way. 
with understanding, of course, little had been gained 
except perhaps an added dexterity. Real study of 
technique is the study of the Art of Expression, with 
every note we ought to express something, even 
in finger exercises. When a chord is played strongly, 
with free arm, energy is expressed. Play even two 
or three notes lightly, with fingers only, and delicacy 
and gentleness are expressed. Technic is the ability 
to express different qualities, brilliance, rapidity, energy, 
gentleness, smoothness, etc., at whatever tempo is re¬ 
quired by the piece, therefore expression must always 
be kept in mind, while engaged in finger exercises; and 
this is precisely what is most rarely done. Technic 
always includes phrasing, rhythm, knowledge of pedal¬ 
ing, and is not the mere acquisition of dexterity, as 
too many imagine. The ear must be gradually quick¬ 
ened to recognize different qualities of tone and thus 
make it possible for them to be consciously produced 
and combined. Study in this way is very far from 
being mechanical and brings rapid results, in proportion 
to the understanding and application of the principle. 
Naturally, great concentration is essential, and this 
it is which is usually so lacking in the student. 

Don’t Practice Too Long 

Many, who practice six hours daily, shrink from 
using the mind in connection with it, or are unable 
to flo so; generally the latter. The evil of practicing 
at the instrument too long is a great hindrance to 
concentration. If one works with all the faculties alert, 
that is with concentration, three or three and a half 
hours a day is quite enough, as any one who subjects 
himself to the experience will realize. Much valuable 
study can be done away from the piano, which pre¬ 
vents the ear becoming weary, while it sharpens the 
inner hearing, and prevents practice degenerating into 
mechanical repetition, than which there is nothing 


_ _ _ . native land 

were Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie and Lichtenstein. Alter two 
years at the Leipzig Conservatory she concluded her studies 
with Leschetizky in Vienna. She settled in Boston in 1897, 
after many very successful concert appearances in Europe. 
Mme. Hopekirk is the composer of many excellent works for 
piano, voice, violin and orchestra. Her teachers in com¬ 
position and orchestration were Nnvntil and Mandl.l 


more irritating to listen to. The old Leschetizky 
maxim “think ten times and play once” is an excellent 
one for every student to keep in mind, of course we 
all know that the present school systems of education 
allow little time for thinking. If pupils in schools 
were expected to think in addition to swallowing facts 
which they soon forget, it would be a serious hindrance 
to the “creditable” passing of examinations at stated 
times. Quantity, not quality, appears to be the de¬ 
sideratum in education. 



It is rare to find pupils who understand what atten¬ 
tion is. I have sat waiting for five minutes, and more, 
for them to see something that was clearly indicated 
in the print before them. In the middle C major 
episode of Liszt’s “Liebestaiime” for instance, a pupil 
played repeatedly the last 8th note in the measure like 
a 16th without any reference to the left hand. I said 
“play it as it is written and look well at it before you 
do so.” It took some time before it was noticed that it 
was an 8th, and had to be played with an 8th in the 
left hand, and the player was not stupid; only the 
faculty of attention had not been developed by early 
training. The best players are those who pay the 
greatest attention to the wishes of the composer, as 
indicated in the music. 

One’s playing is a confession. It reveals either a 
musical or an unmusical mind, either reverence for or 
disregard of the composer, either natural neatness or 
untidiness, refinement or coarseness, the lazy or the 
thoughtful mind; in fact all that goes to make up an 
individuality for those who have the ears to hear. I 
think it was William Apthorp who once said that he 
had a theoretical belief in woman’s suffrage; hut the 
playing of many women made him wonder whether 


they had the needful equipment for it. I agree with 
that sentiment most fully, but would hesitate to limit 
it to the female sex alone. The greatest display of 
temperament—a much abused word—does not atone for 
lack of attention to the composer’s wishes and careless 
performance. There is a fire that warms and goes to 
the heart, like the glowing embers that have little 
flame, but which send out a comforting warmth. There 
is also a fire, the flame of which spreads hideous 
confusion and destroys beauty, and many do not seem 
to be aware that there is an enormous difference be¬ 
tween them. What does fire matter if the lines of 
a composition are blurred, the phrasing coarse, the 
rhythm distorted, the touch hard and painful to the 
ear? Temperament is a great gift, and those who 
possess it should strive all the more to avoid abuse of 
if. Leschetizky once said to a young student who was 
revelling in his fury and impetuosity, “for Heaven’s 
sake, if you cannot be interesting and poetic, strive 
at least to be clean and healthy.” 

Hand Position 

An important, a very important aid to good, clean 
playing is the adjustment of the hands and fingers to 
all the demands of the music, and the keyboard. One 
position of hand is not sufficient; there must be many. 
In every game even, is a good position not of prime 
importance? In playing golf does one use the same 
position for drive, the bunkered ball, the approach, 
the quarter stroke, the putt? In lifting weights is 
it not easier to lift the heavier things with arm from 
above, and small, light things with the hand from the 
wrist, or simply with the fingers? Many hands look 
as if they were uncertain of their way on the piano, 
instead of being ready over the notes to be played, 
in the best position for whatever the piece demands, 
be it scale, arpeggio or chord. Every one of these 
has its separate position of the hand, depending on the 
arrangement of the keys, black and white. 

A good scale position is entirely different from a 
chord position or one for an arpeggio. Therefore 
many rapid movements must be made, the hand acting 
sinuously from the wrist, sometimes turned to the 
right, sometimes to the left, as the music dictates. 
In an article mainly suggestive, exhaustive details are 
impossible; but, as an instance, if one plays an arpeggio 
altogether on white keys well curved fingers are useful; 
if on the black, it will help towards security if they 
are held somewhat flatter, so that the flesh of the 
finger-joint may have a firmer hold, resting on the 
extreme finger tips. If an accident might easily cause 
a slip to the white key, or take the following from 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2:— 


For the two A’s, the hand is laid to right of wrist 
as if for an octave as the fifth finger takes its note, 
the wrist makes a rapid movement to the right, bring¬ 
ing the hand into a scale position, ready for the de¬ 
scending chromatic passage. Then for the next group 
the chord position is taken, the wrist curving with the 
ascending notes, so that everything is elastic and free. 

In the following example from Fantasie F minor 
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At (a) the hand lies slightly to the right 
oi wrist with thumb on F sharp; but, as soon as 
that is played, the hand should slide down gently and 
rapidly and turn so that after B is played the fingers 
are in a scale position, so that the thumb may pass 
swiftly and easily to the next F sharp by another slide 
up of hand from wrist. As these arpeggios come in 
different keys throughout the piece, one must analyze 
each in this way and decide on the best lie of the 
hand. By the rapid transition to the scale position 
between B and E the fourth finger gets into a much 
more favorable position than if the hand were kept 
on the same slant from the beginning 
As every piece is built up from scales, arpeggios, 
chords, octaves, all rapidly interchanging, it is natural 
that there should be constant changes of position and 
adjustment of hand, if freedom of performance is to 
be gained. This is all the exact opposite of certain 
old-fashioned methods, which inculcated immovable 
arms, held as in a vise, with sunken wrists. Naturally 
all such varied movements must be done very subtly 
and skilfully, so as not to attract attention; because, 
if there is anything worse than a rigid figure at the 
piano, it is one that protrudes the elbows and gyrates 
without ceasing. When there is a quiet freedom in 
the physical organism there is much better chance for 
fine performance and elastic phrasing. As a means 
toward a “feeling hand” different exercises can be 
practiced. For instance, think a chord, say G B D F, 
away from the keyboard, forming the hand on the best 
position for producing it. Then, with care not to alter 
the position, go to the piano and see if it fits. Try 
with many different chords. 

Scales, arpeggios, various passages can also be 
thought out, so that the hand becomes responsive. If 
it is in good order, even in reading at first sight, 
the fingers should quickly and unconsciously adapt 
themselves to all requirements. 

Merely Notes 

Pupils often say that they work “just to get the 
notes first.” What a confession that is! I next as if 
any one would read a poem merely going through the 
words, leaving all sense out. We should consider any 
person who did such a thing unintelligent. While the 
notes are being learned the habits are being formed. 
Of course, in the case of decided talent, much of this 
ts inborn, instinctive. A really talented pupil will 
read at sight with entire comprehension of the spirit 
of the piece, although polish, etc., will be lacking. I 
can always judge better of any one by the way they 
read at sight, even the simplest piece, than by works 
that have been studied. Even in the case of good 


a free channel, through which the musical feeling is 
communicated to the finger tips. It is often called 
“arm-weight touch”; but students must never forget 
that it is not the physical weight of the arm that tells, 
but the something behind. I have heard very sloppy, 
lifeless chords emanating from people who have studied 
the so-called weight touch, through having the wrong 
idea as to where the tone was coming from. After 
all, it must come from within, an impulse sent out 
through the arm finding expression by the contact of 
finger with key. With students I find it dangerous 
to define things too much from a physical standpoint; 
as they are generally literal and so glad to be told a 
“method” of doing anything that they are apt to forget 
that the tone itself is an expression of the individual. 
If the desire is not within, no way of producing tone 
will be effectual, although a bad tone can be improved. 
By the right use of the arm one is enabled to draw 
out the tone from the instrument, and so avoid striking 
or pushing, which always produces a noisy hard effect. 
Do we not get the best out of people by a sympathetic 
drawing out? Even so with the piano, which is also 
sensitive to treatment and must be lovingly dealt with 
if it is to respond. There is always a good, simple way 
of doing a thing which varies with individuals, of 
course, as no two hands are precisely the same; but 
the best way will always be found to be the easiest in 
the long run, although perhaps the thinking of it out 
may take a little time. But better time given to that 
than to the mechanical repetition of passages till the 
ear is tired, with the hand held according to some par¬ 
ticular method, probably misunderstood; for no good 
method would recommend fingers always close to the 
keys, or always lifted high, always flat or always 
curved. 

It seldom seems to be obvious that all positions and 
touches are necessary according to the music, and that 
the more one studies the more variety there seems to 
be; but here the human equation comes in, thought 
must be used and, good taste also. Technique, how- 
generally studied is a mechanical substitute for 




Hurry Has No Place in Art 


The demon of hurry must be steadily resisted.. It 
has no place in art. It is not the playing of a quantity 
of pieces that counts, but how they are played. The 
notes may be quite correct, but utterly uninteresting, 
because there has been no interpretation of them. The 
ability to read the words of a poem is taken for 
granted, but if these only were read without punctua- 

- — tl ° n > accents, subtle inflections, breathing pauses, in 

talents, however, instinct is stronger when backed by ? ther words without interpretation, one would get little 


knowledge. Without it, talent is at the mercy of mood', 
headache or ruffled nerves. The public should never 
be allowed to know, by the ears, that a player is ill- 
disposed. It goes without saying that good physical 
condition and sympathetic surroundings will intensify 
the good qualities of a player; but under no conditions 
should bad rhythm or unclean playing show themselves 
When they do, it means that some weakness or other 
has not been met and conquered. Again to quote the 
Vienna master, “one must play well even when one 
knows that twelve enemies are in the front row.” 

Arm Adjustment 

When treating of hand adjustment that also of the 
arm must never be forgotten. The abuse of the arm 
is one of the commonest faults in piano playing, and 
is responsible for much faulty rhythm and phrasing. 
If the wrist be sunk low, the tone inwardly felt and 
sent out through the arm is checked before it can 
reach the finger tips, and the reShlt is tone that is 
struck or pushed. Necessarily the wrist must be 
higher than the fingers, so that the flow of feeling 
runs down unobstructed, and finds its outlet at the 
tips. In olden times, with the very light action of the 
instruments, this was not imperative; with the heavy 
action of the modern piano it is a sine qua non. A 
gifted player will often use the arm instinctively and 
well; but the time comes when he feels the need for 
knowing the why and wherefore, he must understand 
its musical application, its importance in insuring good 
rhythm, phrasing, freedom in style. In good playing 
the ear that is trained to hear will notice the effect 
produced by constant varying of the touch from finger 
work to atm work, as the music may require. 


Tone From Within 

A right understanding of this does away with a 
possibility of stiffness. One must regard the arm ; 


idea of its spirit. And yet nothing seems to be too 
hard for the pupils of today, if they can only get up 
the notes. That explains why so many play piano as 
is they were talking in an unfamiliar language. An 
Englishman may be forgiven his wrong accents when 
talking French, or a Frenchman when talking English, 
but one does not enjoy listening to careless pronuncia¬ 
tion and bad accentuation in one’s native tongue 
And surely music ought to be a home language to 
musicians. 

Pupils are often handicapped by the want of really 
musical and intelligent early training. After a certain 
age, varying with individuals, it is well nigh impossible 
to obliterate the bad effects of the lack of a sound 
foundation. One is never too old to learn, but the 
results do not come so surely after a certain age. 
Many have spent years in ways that can never lead 
to anything. I often say to pupils, “I couldn’t do that, 
as you try to do it; I take a much easier way, such 
as this. Some of the old fashions seem to have 
difficulty as their chief merit, like the old Puritans, 
who chose the disagreeable always in preference to 
the agreeable. Old instruction books tell us to per¬ 
form trills with the third and fourth fingers. Why? 
Presumably because these fingers do not naturally work 
well together and so must be forced to do so. Do 
invite those of our friends, who do not enjoy each 
society, deliberately and constantly to meet? 
l,u i we ex P ect them to behave well if they do come 
together; but we do not try to bring them unnecessarily 
into close companionship. 

So is it with our third and fourth fingers. The 
fourth is a sensitive and not quite in sympathy with 
his well-behaved neighbor the- third, but put him in 
wbWh P ° Slt 7 “! d , the rigbt com Pany, for instance, 
™ V V« C ° nC ’ a ," d be responds nobly- Read Chopin 
on the different characteristics of each finger and the 
apphcation of that to the art of fingering. He was 
ahead of hi, time in that, as he was with his wonderful 
harmonic sense. A musician truly said that the Chopin 
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Mazurkas were the best treatises on harmony. Apropos 
of fingering it is always well, in studying a passage, 
to analyze it and see how it is built. If formed of 
scale passages, then see in what key it is and note on 
what keys of that scale the thumb is used and then 
make experiments. If it be a mixture of scale and 
arpeggio formations, analyze in the same way. 

One must never think of single notes when deciding 
on fingering, but on the build of the whole passage, 
and how it is grouped. Where a sequence occurs, as 
this in the Bach Italian Concerto, I should recommend 
a sequence -of fingering also. 



At first sight -this looks difficult because of the thumb 
coming on the black keys, but a little slide up of the 
hand from the wrist makes it very easy, and it has 
the advantage that it brings together the thumbs of 
right and left hands. Such fingering helps the memory 
also, every measure being the same. With a conventional 
fingering such as I find in several editions, there are 
at least two different fingerings to remember. As an 
instance of illogicality, from a reputable German Edi¬ 
tion, take the following from the Bach Italian Con¬ 
certo-first movement:— 


Ex.Ill 



This quite unnecessary change of fingering for each 
second sequence gives the fingers and memory extra 
trouble for no purpose. I should finger it thus 


Ex. IV 



preserving the sequence and adjusting the hand for 
each group of four notes. 

j cont,n . ua ‘i°n of this most interesting and profitable 
article dealing with fingering and pedaling.] 


Two Ways of Using the Metronome 

By Abbie Llewellyn Snoddy 


ab,f%^; k, e ,f P , bm , e ’ .claimed the teacher irrit 
ably. No, no, that isn’t right; you must practice wit 
the metronome. Now— one, two three_” 

“Of“cou'r sp J v™, Can t :: C ° mp,ained Li 'y unhappily. 
“Now slowlvV.. Cal \, 5 e ‘ orted her teacher sharplj 
The tParVi y> S °’ , an< ^ ^ y Ponged desperately or 
The teacher counted and thumped on her end of th 

II. 

• cheSfuflv° f “Welf T S i, aloUd ’ Philip? ” echoed teatdle 
eertully. Well, I have something here which wil 

SiTa mT ng for r- Won>t that be Th 

call it a metronome, but to-day we will play it is 1 
drummer boy, who is beating time for you. Now, le 
us suppose that the notes are soldiers. See in this lim 
you have four quarter notes in a measure,’ so we wil 
say the soldiers are marching four abreast. Readv 
forward, march! One. two, three, four; one two 

ind fellTr?"'i “"i ° ne ° f tbe soIdiers stumblei 
and fell out of place that time. One. two, three four 
one two, three, four-there, that was fine; even 

lesson. lP S ° eS Whh Shin!ng face ’ eager for bis nexl 
Which is the better way? 
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Some Foundation Principles of Piano Technic, which may be 
Applied to Any Method 

By PERLEE V. JERVIS 


To paraphrase Ecclesiastes, 

"Of making many methods there is no end." 

These methods often differ in many essentials, and 
to add to the confusion—the adherents of the same 
method do not always agree as to the way in which it 
should be used. For instance, one “certificated ex¬ 
ponent” of a well-known method insists upon a high 
raise of the finger, while another equally certificated 
exponent declares that the finger should always be, 
kept in contact with its key and never raised above its 
surface. When doctors fail to agree, the layman 
often finds it difficult to reach a decision and becomes 
hopelessly confused in trying to reconcile the contra¬ 
dictory statements regarding certain vital points in the 
development of technic. 

Now—regardless of what method is being used— 
there are a few principles upon which all really musi¬ 
cal playing is built. These principles are—or should 
be—found in all methods; an enumeration of them may 
be helpful to the inexperienced teacher as well as to 
the student. 

Truths Valid Alike in All Methods 

First in the order of importance should come Relaxa¬ 
tion. This muscular condition has been variously 
termed Devitalization, Looseness, or Repose. However 
named, it may be described as one of complete relaxa¬ 
tion of the muscles of the hand, arm, shoulder, and 
back. This. condition should precede every action of 
the muscles, and should be instantly returned to after 
every contraction of them. Furthermore, only the 
muscles actually at work should contract, all others 
should remain in a state of repose. In order to raise 
a finger, the extensor muscles, which lie upon the 
upper side of the forearm, contract. The flexors, on 
the under side of the arm, should take no part in 
this contraction, but be kept in a state of looseness 
and repose. The same is true of all counter muscles 
of the hand, arm, and body. With many players, espe¬ 
cially those who have not heen well taught, contrac¬ 
tion of one set of muscles is accompanied by contrac¬ 
tion of the opposing set, with the result that free finger 
action, flexibility, a beautiful tone, fine shading, and 
ease in playing, are rendered difficult, if not impossible. 
Relaxation is of such vital importance, that the study 
of it should be commenced at the first lesson and never 
thereafter suspended. 

Exercises for Relaxation 

The following exercises are excellent for establishing 
loose conditions: 

1. Stand erect with the arms hanging loosely from 
the shoulders. Raise the forearms to a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, allowing the hands to hang loosely from the wrist 
joints. Now, with the forearms, wrists, and hands as 
loose and inert as possible, shake the arms up and 
down from the shoulder, at first gently, then vigor¬ 
ously. 

2. With the arms hanging loosely at the sides, shake 
them by a movement at the shoulder, just as one would 
shake a key on a keyring, thus causing it to vibrate. 
Keep as loose as possible, and allow the arms to flop 
freely and loosely. 

3. With the arms still hanging loosely at the sides, 
twist and turn the body at the hips as on a pivot, 
allowing the arms to swing limply and freely. These 
three exercises are excellent for developing muscular 
co-ordination, and should be returned to at intervals 
during the practice hour. 

4. While seated, raise the arms from the shoulder 
joints and extend them in front of the body. Hold 
them in this position for a few minutes till slightly 
fatigued, then instantly relax all the muscles and allow 
the arms to drop limply into the lap. Next raise the 
forearms at the elbow joints, hold them poised for a 
short time, then suddenly relax and allow them to drop 
as before. Finally, raise the hands back on the wrist 


joints, relax and let the hands drop and hang loosely 
at the wrist joints. 

Now go to the piano and hold the arms six inches 
or more above the keys with the hands hanging loosely 
at the wrist. Lower the arms till the fingertips touch 
the keys, then continue to lower them till the hands 
reach playing position without in the least depressing 
the keys. Without moving the keys, continue to lower 
the arms slowly till the wrists are below the level of 
the keyboard. Raise and lower the arms thus, many 
times. If the keys are not allowed to move, this exer¬ 
cise will secure perfectly loose conditions. The instant 
any contraction appears, it will be apparent by the 
depression of the keys. 

These exercises, in connection with the Mason two- 
finger exercises, will quickly establish perfectly loose 
muscular conditions. As an aid to the acquisition of 
relaxed conditions, Rotary Arm, Movements are of 
supreme importance. While these have been fully 
described in The Etude, a brief consideration of them 
is necessary at this point. 

Meaning of “Rotary Arm Movements” 

If the arm be dropped loosely in the lap or on a 
table, it will be seen that the hand slopes toward the 
fifth finger side. In order to assume the generally 
accepted playing position at the keyboard, the outside 
of the hand must be raised by a turning movement of 
the arm at the elbow joint. This movement necessi¬ 
tates a contraction of the muscles that rotate the fore¬ 
arm, and as long as the hand keeps this position the 
muscular contraction is present. Now, if the muscles 
are relaxed suddenly, the fifth finger side of the hand 
drops as the forearm rotates back to its normal posi¬ 
tion. The balancing of every period of contraction 
by one of relaxation, is all there is to the rotary arm 
movement. The subject has been much befogged by 
some writers who have decried it as a fad and a 
crank idea. The teacher or player who thoroughly and 
understandingly tries it out, will find it to contribute 
greatly to the condition of relaxation which is the 
foundation of the piano-playing of to-day. For a 
more detailed description of the rotary movement to¬ 
gether with exercises for its development, the reader 
is referred to the writer’s article on the subject in 
The Etude for April, 1915. 

Eliminate Unnecessary Motion 

A second principle is Efficiency. By this is meant 
the elimination of all waste motion and a standardizing 
of those movements actually necessary in playing. A 
careful study of movements made in the performance 
of a given passage will show that many of them are 
not only unnecessary, but a hindrance to ease, accuracy, 
and looseness. Take for instance, high finger action. 
This is not necessary to the attainment of power, it is 
difficult—if not impossible—in passages requiring a 
high rate of speed; it is apt to produce a hard tone; 
it makes the player muscle-bound, if long continued. 
These statements may be disputed, but a consensus of 
opinion of the best players and teachers will, I think, 
agree with them. In playing at a high rate of speed, 

. the fingers must be kept close to the keys. Slow 
practice with a high finger stroke establishes a finger 
habit which must be broken when the passage is played 
rapidly. In other words, one practices to establish a 
habit and then practices to break it! Would it not be 
a measure of efficiency to keep the fingers close to the 
keys in the slow practice and thus establish the playing 
movements required when the speed was raised? 

Eliminating Lost Motion 

Then there is the subject of lost motion which is 
rarely considered by the average player, yet the elim¬ 
ination of it makes surprisingly for efficiency. To get 
a good example of this lost motion, take the chromatic 
scale in octaves, using the fifth finger on the black 


keys. The player who has not carefully studied his 
movements will strike the white key C, midway between 
its end and the end of the black key; then in order to 
play C sharp, the arm will be pushed forward till the 
hand is over the black key. In playing D, the arm is 
pulled back, again thrust forward for D sharp, and 
this forward and backward movement kept up through¬ 
out the passage. , 

To eliminate this lost motion, when playing the white 
keys, keep the thumb and fifth finger close to the edge 
of the black keys. Thus it will be possible to play the 
passage with an action of the hand at the wrist joint 
unaccompanied by the objectionable push and pull of 
the arm. Many finger passages and runs composed of 
white and-black keys, will be played with much greater 
ease when this lost motion is eliminated. In the study 
of efficiency the lateral movement of the arm also 
requires the most careful consideration, for upon it 
largely depends smoothness in scale, arpeggio, and 
octave playing. 

Another point to be considered in the study of effi¬ 
ciency is that as one finger plays, the next finger to 
play should be placed directly over and in contact 
with its key. The action of playing one key and 
finding the next, should be simultaneous. The execu¬ 
tion of skips, jumps, and chord successions will be 
greatly facilitated by this placing the finger in contact 
with the keys before the attack. The value of this 
practice is threefold: it contributes to accuracy and 
clarity; it obliges the player to think the next note 
as the present one is played; it conduces to efficiency 
through the elimination of waste motion. 

Alternations of Repose 

Still another point to be made in the study of effi¬ 
ciency is, that every muscular action should be followed 
by absolute repose. Muscular action means the burn¬ 
ing up or disintegration of the muscle used. If there 
be no period of rest, there is no chance for recon¬ 
struction, waste overbalances repair and fatigue sets 
in. The instant the muscles lose their elasticity, prac¬ 
tice would better cease, as, even if there be no danger 
of injury, the player is at least working under a handi¬ 
cap. A second or two of rest after every action of 
the muscle, postpones the fatigue point and enables one 
to practice for hours. 

Weight 

A third principle that is the foundation of the piano 
technic of to-day is that of weight playing—the pro¬ 
duction of tone by the release of the weight of the arm. 
A few simple exercises may make this subject clear. 
Allowing the hands to hang loosely at the wrist joints, 
lower the arms till the fingertips rest lightly upon the 
keys. Now lower the arms still further till the hands 
reach playing position without in the least depressing 
the keys. This represents one extreme of weight play¬ 
ing in which the arm is so perfectly balanced that 
there is not the slightest weight upon the fingertips. 
Now quickly and completely relax all the muscles of 
the arm, when its weight will depress the keys. This 
is the other extreme of weight playing, in which the 
fingertips support the weight of the entire arm, which 
hangs heavily and loosely from the shoulder. 

Between these two extremes lie various applications 
of weight; the fore and upper arm may be perfectly 
balanced, allowing only the weight of the hand to pro¬ 
duce the tone; or the upper arm may be balanced while 
the weight of the hand and forearm are carried on 
the fingertips; or the weight of the entire arm may 
be only partially released. 

While much is being said at the present time about 
weight playing, Doctor Mason in his exercise for the 
triceps, covered the ground many years ago. A study 
of this exercise together with a reference to the writer’s 
article on “Arm Control,” in The Etude for January, 
1916, will make the subject clear. 
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When its Purpose Is Attained, a Muscular Effort 
Should Cease 

A fourth principle—for want of a better name—may 
be called Cessation of Energy. By this is meant that 
the moment a tone is heard, all muscular action used 
to set the key in motion, should instantly cease. A 
careful study of the mechanical action of the piano 
will show that the tone is heard before the key has 
reached the lowest point in its journey down. In other 
words, after the tone is audible, the key continues its 
descent till it rests upon a pad of felt underneath, 
called the key-bed. This being understood, it will be 
evident that pressure or muscular action of any kind 
that is continued after it has produced the tone, has 
no effect upon the latter and is therefore a useless 
waste of energy. 

The player who carefully analyzes his muscular action 
will be surprised to find how much of it goes to waste. 
This continued weight, pressure, or gripping of the 
key after it reaches its bed, is a serious and often 
unsuspected technical handicap. It interferes with loose 
conditions, unduly fatigues the muscles, renders rapid 
playing more difficult, and prevents a quick repetition 
of one and the same key. In order to realize this, try 
the following passages from Liszt’s "IValdesrauschen” 



A large part of the difficulty in playing this and similar 
passages requiring a rapid repetition of one and the 
same key, arises from failure to cease muscular action 
at the right instant. This failure produces a condition 
of key-bedding which prevents the key from rising 
before the next finger engages it. This key-bedding 
is present not only where a repetition of the same key 
is involved, but in passages of any kind whatsoever. 
A large part of the difficulty in playing rapid octaves 
or runs at a high rate of speed, is due to key-bedding. 
Other things being equal, the elimination of key-bedding 
will result in a surprising increase in speed, clearness, 
ease, and endurance. 

An Exercise of Dr. William Mason 

One of the best exercises for studying cessation of 
energy, is the exercise for the triceps muscle in Mason’s 
“Touch and Technic, Book I. It is described there 
as follows: 

“The triceps muscle is located upon the outer part 
of the upper arm, a little nearer the elbow than the 
shoulder. Its action may be traced as follows: Place 
the left hand on the upper right arm. Then with the 
fingers of the right hand resting lightly on a table, 
give a push, the impulse coming from the upper armi 
followed by a complete relaxation of all muscles. The 
contraction of the triceps muscle will be distinctly felt 
by the left hand. 

“Still retaining the left hand on the arm, produce a 
tone on the keyboard by means of a pushing touch of 
this kind, making the contraction brief, and leaving all 
the muscles relaxed. The contraction of the triceps 
will be felt as before.” 

Now go to the piano and play these chords: 



Rest the fingertips lightly upon the keys, which should 
not be depressed. Then, with a slight impulse from the 
triceps, produce a tone which at first should be mezzo- 
forte. The instant the tone is heard, relax all the 
muscles and balance the arm so that there is no weight 
on the fingertips. If this be properly done,- a crisp 
staccato tone will result, and the keys will rise, with 
the fingertips still in contact with and resting lightly 
upon them. 

When chords can be played in this way, produce the 
tone by an action of the triceps as before, but instead 
of allowing the keys to rise as the muscles rqlax, hold 
them down with just enough arm weight to keep them 
from moving. . The arm should be so perfectly bal¬ 
anced that there is not a particle more weight than is 
necessary to keep the keys down. While holding the 
keys immovable, raise and lower the wrist and fore¬ 
arm without increasing or diminishing the weight upon 
the fingertips, thus testing the condition of lightness, 


flexibility, and perfect control. This condition should 
be preserved at all times in the playing; in passages 
requiring great power, the player should be partial- 
larly careful to let his energy cease the instant mus¬ 
cular action has set the keys in motion. 

An excellent exercise for the prevention of key¬ 
bedding is this; or any arpeggio, played in a similar 



In ascending, the left hand plays legato, while the 
right—to get quickly out of the way—must play stac¬ 
cato. In descending, the right plays legato, the left 
staccato. 

A still severer test of key-bedding is this passage 
played as rapidly as possible, with perfect clearness: 



Many such passages may be found in the composi¬ 
tions of Liszt, MacDowell, Moszkowski, and other 
writers; they are very brilliant and effective, and, if 
there is no key-bedding, easy to play. 

Thinking in Groups 

Lastly, a psychological principle that should be thor¬ 
oughly understood and applied, is that of Tone Group¬ 
ing. When reading a book we do not spell the words 
letter by letter, a word is the unit of thought, the 
mind taking no cognizance of the letters that compose 
it. It will be evident that in spelling words, we can 
read no faster than we can pronounce each letter. 
Pronounce the word as a unit and there is a great gain 
in speed with no more effort than was required for 
spelling it. To prove this, set a metronome at 60 and 
spell the word “piano,” a letter to each beat. This 
will require five seconds of time, but the entire word 
can be pronounced in one beat—or one second—an 
increase in speed of 500 per cent, without additional 
effort. 

Now rapid passage playing is possible only by flunk¬ 
ing groups of tones as units. As long as one thinks 
single tones, a handicap is put upon speed, similar to 
that encountered in spelling a word. Hence in prac¬ 
ticing for speed, a passage should be divided into 
short groups and each group played “in a lump”—so 
to speak—as one pronounces a word. These short 
groups should be combined into larger and larger uni¬ 
ties, till the entire passage can be played through with¬ 
out consciousness of the individual tones that compose 
it. Take this passage from Reinhold’s Impromptu in 
C sharp minor, for example, and practice as follows- 



t'iay the first bracketed group of five notes a few 
times slowly and carefully, then double the speed and 
repeat a number of times; at both of these rates of 
speed there is time for deliberate thought. Next dash 
through the group at as high a speed as possible, mak¬ 
ing no effort to think the notes played, just as one 
pronounces a word of five letters. Practice the second 
group in the same way, then join the two groups, thus 
enlarging the unit to ten tones. Practice the third 
group separately, then combine it with the previous 
groups and so continue till the entire passage can be 
played through as a unit and without conscious thought. 
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When systematically worked out, the application of 
this principle to the daily practice will be followed by 
remarkable results. Failure to attain speed is often 
due to ignorance of this psychological principle, the 
muscles being frequentlly addressed when it is the mind 


that is at fault. 

One of the great pianists of the day has said that 
the whole science of technic is covered by two prin¬ 
ciples—looseness and arm control. While this may be 
an extreme statement, yet the player who has made 
a careful study of these and the foregoing principles, 
will find himself in the most favorable condition for 
overcoming technical difficulties with comparative ease, 
and with a minimum expenditure of time and energy. 


Economy of Time at Lessons 

The writer has often observed with wonder, a cer¬ 
tain peculiarly wasteful habit common among music 
students who are waiting to take a lesson. Instead of 
taking off their coat and gloves and getting their music 
out of its case while the previous pupil is finishing or is 
taking leave, they will almost invariably wait until the 
•teacher is fully at liberty and ready to begin the lesson, 
and then and not until then start their preliminary 
preparations. 

One would think that the high price that must' usually 
be paid for a competent teacher’s time would make the 
pupil anxious to utilize every minute of the hour or 
half hour which has been engaged, but this is ap¬ 
parently not the case. 

With violin pupils, the situation is very much ag¬ 
gravated. They will come to the lesson with a broken 
string, or with one just about to break, and waste at 
least ten minutes in making the necessary replacement, 
which should have been attended to before leaving 
home. 

It is a player’s first duty to have his instrument and 
all its accessories at all times in order. A word to the 


Keeping the Brain Strong and Fit 


The great astronomer, Dr. Peters, (who discovered 
many of the asteroids), was found one day by a friend, 
deep in some elaborate mathematical computations. X, ,t 
wishing to interrupt him, his visitor was about to with¬ 
draw quietly, when Dr. Peters pushed his papers aside, 
and explained that he was not doing any real work, 
but merely solving a few arbitrary problems for the 
sake of keeping his brain in trim for the difficult mathe¬ 
matical tasks which confront an astronomer in the 
course of his labors. 


, (It ™ay interest those mathematically inclined, to 
r k ”"'l'’ at Dr . Peters’ favorite form of mental technic 
ical Trigonomet e ry W 7ot dow^thf 
only "a 

The head-master of one of the most noted bovs' 

W°a lor- ? gland ° nCe CXCUSed himself from acced¬ 
ing a social engagement on the ground that he must 
prepare himself for his Latin class. Surmise bdns 

thTheli ‘d f ^ S f h ° l,1 , d C ° nsider !t neces sary^ seeing 
that he had been famil.ar for many years with the 

- “yTt at em t ary La ,‘ in daSSCS ’ he answered— 

class I St H f°T ^ before 1 W> before my 
class 1 want my boys to drink from a living sorimr 

' 3 .tdifcSc' ” d “■ Sic <h,y c £ 

to draw his own moral from these two little incidents. 


The active student of music will -v • .. 

rjStTS ed piec y e: C * ^ 

1. Who is the composer of this piece 

4 WW* T, eSS 3 great or a con, monplace me 
ment^does ?££** «>f mu'cal Z 

6. Tit* Jell the f ? rm ° f the . composition? 
unrelated elements”? 8 rUCted ° r 1S * a hodge P° d $ 
tion/ 8 “ ° Verladen With ^constructive ornam 
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High Lights from a Musical Convention 

Extracts from Important Addresses Made a, the Last Convention of the Music Teachers' National Association 


V, ,,on tojic, Mich err not Mailable lor journalistic jurfoses m the /o/to.aj manner: 


NEGLECTED PIANO MUSIC 

By Arthur Foote 

It is a pity that more pains are not 
taken, from one generation to an¬ 
other, to preserve a great deal of 
music that is otherwise bound to. dis¬ 
appear.' We cannot upset the verdict , 
of time, but it is also a fact that there 
are many musical compositions that 
never get a fair chance, through the 
laziness and lack of knowledge or 
enterprise on the part of the public 
as well as of musicians. Some of the 
blame to be attached to this neglect 
arises from the fact that artists, both 
pianists and singers, are generally content with a too 
meagre repertoire that has already proved its effective¬ 
ness, and are lacking in initiative, repeating the pro¬ 
grams of their predecessors. The teacher also, even 
when fairly well versed in musical literature, from 
inertia too frequently restricts himself in the choice 
of what shall be given to the pupil. A wave of fashion 
in another direction may also be responsible for a com¬ 
position being ignored, while it is true that the manner 
of expression—the idiom—is fluid and often changes 
quickly, so that the music of a composer may begin to 
sound old-fashioned unpleasantly soon. No one has a 
right to call himself broadly cultivated who does not 
take the trouble to at least acquaint himself with what 
has survived the wear and tear of the years, a good 
foundation of the classics being the best preparation 
toward a proper understanding of what is being created 
in our own day. 

COMMUNITY MUSIC 

By Arthur Farwell 

President New York Community Singing Association. 

Most of these diseases of our musical life are per¬ 
ceived and admitted. The question is, how are they 
to be cured—and that is the question which the people 
themselves are answering while the musicians stand 
idly by, unable to answer it. The answer lies in the 
movement which we hre talking about, the so-called 
movement for community music. Whatever this music 
is not, there is one thing that it most distinctly is—it 
is a movement born out of the true, untrammelled and 
joyous spirit of music itself, and comes to birth wholly 
free and independent of the diseases which we have 
enumerated, and it is this that one feels when he goes 
out sincerely, with mind and soul, to meet and work 
with the new movement. It makes little difference 
which of its aspects he touches. They all issue from 
one source. It is not the desire for special knowledge 
and culture which animates this movement. The force 
which brings it to birth and pushes it irresistibly on is 
the desire of man, after these generations of material¬ 
ism- and doubt, to live again with his kind in joy 
and faith. Nowhere can he do this so readily as 
through music, which possesses the supremely magical 
power of creating community of feeling among isolated 
beings. The naivete of the musical expressions given 
birth to in this way has been the target of ridicule for 
the trained musician, and constitutes the evidence 
which he has advanced to show that this movement 
has nothing to do with the musical art of which he 
is so supreme a master. Let this musician reflect that 
of the singing of savages around an altar was bo™ 
the Greek drama, that of the crude Gregorian chant 
was born the art of Palestrina, that of the crude 
Lutheran hymn was born the art of Bach, and of the 


naive folk song of Germany, the art of Beethoven and 
Wagner. Let him not scorn in America that thing, 
and the only thing, which shall bring us again to a 
rebirth of the true spirit Of music, arid which alone 
can make possible in the future such an art as he 
himself truly looks to. When groups and crowds of 
people throughout the country come together regularly 
to voice themselves in song, it is beyond human power 
to estimate the extent of .the force which has been 
launched. 

THE AMERICAN SINGING TEACHER 


By Herbert Wilbur Greene 

Our subject is the American singing teacher. Why 
the American singing teacher? Why differentiate him 
from other singing teachers? Certainly not because 
he is better or safer, or because we have the slightest 
opposition to singing teachers of other nationalities, 
but because we as a people must supply the rapidly 
increasing demand in that branch of musical effort. 
Half a century ago most of the voice teaching’ was 
done by Italians, Rivarde and Ernani being conspicuous 
examples of the New York group. It was at this 
period that the field began to include Americans. Many 
of the young men and women after studying at home 
went abroad to advance themselves and returned to 
fill the places of the Italians who passed on; and now 
Americans are by far in the majority, excepting in the 
field of operatic coaching, where the demand for pure 
operatic tradition governs the supply. 

Historically we have a hazy and doubtful past. The 
earliest evidence I can find that the American singing 
teacher was thought of as a future necessity was an 
advertisement that appeared in the “Musical World” 
in 1854. 

AMERICA’S MUSICAL SHORTCOMINGS 


By Phillip H. Goepp 


It might he more profitable to 
touch upon a few of our shortcom¬ 
ings. While our public schools are 
advancing in thorough instruction of 
the beginnings of choral music, and 
the text-books are of the best, our 
•private schools are deplorably be¬ 
hind. Indeed the so-called higher 
education of colleges and prepara¬ 
tory schools implies a barbarous 
ignorance of music. American men 
are still guilty of a certain conde¬ 
scension toward the best music—a 
kind of swaggering pose of igno¬ 
rance. It is still good form to know nothing of the 
classics ’ save a few great operas. The most patriotic 
optimist among us cannot pretend that we are as yet 
a musical nation. We have too much a way of leaving 
music to the women. There is still a prejudice against 
the professional man who is too much of a musician.’ 
We do not recruit the full proportion of our manhood 
in the profession or pursuit of music. American men 
are not yet fully aware of the dignity, the nobility, the 
significance, the necessity of music as an essential ele¬ 
ment of life and its outlook. Proud as I am of my 
Alma Mater and fond of my college-mates, I grieve to 
confess that my own Harvard class, in reunion as¬ 
sembled, is about the worst audience I can imagine for 
serious musical performance. It is a matter of attitude 
that will soon change; but it ought to have changed 
long ago. 


GIVE FULL VALUE IN TEACHING 

By J. Lawrence Erb 

Music Teachers’ National Association. 

One of the shocks which comes to 
every idealist is experienced when 
sooner or later he runs across the 
type of music teaching which consists 
simply in spending a certain nutriber 
of minutes in the same room with a 
pupil and allowing that pupil to per¬ 
form with a greater or less amount 
of comment from the teacher. This 
is what we call “listening” to lessons 
instead of “giving” them. I pre¬ 
sume it is practically impossible for 
a person to go through a schedule 
of eight or ten hours’ teaching day 
after day and be mentally alert at all times dur¬ 
ing the period, and yet there is no doubt that the 
student who comes at four o’clock in the afternoon 
or seven o’clock in the evening pays just as high 
a fee and is presumably quite as much in earnest as 
the one who comes at ten in the morning. If the 
teacher must let down, then it would seem only fair 
that his fees should be proportionally lower for the less 
favorable periods of the day. More often it is the 
teacher rather than the student who claims that this 
whole matter is entirely a business proposition. If this 
is true, inferiority of product ought to mean decreased 
income. I frankly believe that the person who charges 
the large fees which are being demanded more and 
more by the popular teachers ought in honesty to his 
pupils to see to it that his schedule is sufficiently light 
that he can give each one maximum value. 

WHEN TO BE GIN V OICE STUDY 

By George Chadwick Stock 

The average age at which young men and women 
begin voice culture is about twenty-two years. This 
is several years later than should be the case, and it 
is one of the reasons why so many faulty voices appear 
among the singers who apply for lessons. If these 
faulty voices had received proper attention in youth, 
they would have better resonance, be better placed 
and of finer quality. As “the child is father of the 
man,” so the voice of the child is the parent of the 
mature singing voice. It is good or bad according 
to early environment and development. Although im¬ 
provement can be made in voices suffering from the 
effects of improper use, it is of much slower growth. 
Satisfactory outcome is less certain than in cases of 
voices that have been well preserved and cared for 
during the early years of life. 

THE ACCEPTED READING 

By Arthur Scott Brook 

President of the National Association of Organists. 

The term “accepted reading” is here used in a dis¬ 
cretionary manner. Is there such a thing as.an accepted 
reading of any one musical composition, if so. who 
delivered it, and who accepted it? If the Beethoven 
Appassionato is rendered by Paderewski according to 
accepted reading, who will be bold enough to assert 
that the reading of the same work as given by Mark 
jjfambourg is incorrect, his imagery being very differ¬ 
ent? These artists are named, not only for the reason 
that I heard them, within the same week, play the 
work named, but also because they are both products 
of the same school. Both interpretations were, to mv 
'mind, absolutely beyond criticism, and while the form 
of the music was necessarily the same, the expression, 
or imagery, was quite different. Great numbers of 
similar examples will at once occur to everybody. 
Tradition is beyond doubt valuable, but is not neces¬ 
sarily binding. 
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SOUND-REPRODUCING DEVICES AND 
THE TEACHER 

By Henry Purmount Karnes 

Are music making devices an asset 
or a liability to you and me as 
teachers ? 

For a number of years it was my 
oft announced conviction that they 
were a distinct and easily defined 
liability. I watched, as did you, 
friends and acquaintances installing 
player pianos and phonographs in 
their houses aitd for years with grim 
glee I noted their children either fail 
to commence or to continue music 
lessons. . The fraternity of music 
teachers was unanimous on this 
point and privately - and publicly advised the friends 
of art to desist from buying “canned music.” We 
held with religious zeal to our tenets and all the 
while the music-producers were being purchased by 
the tenants, high and low, far and wide, until some 
years ago that all-powerful statement concerning “Mo¬ 
hamet and the mountain” took root in my consciousness 
and with the convert’s fervor I set about to systemati¬ 
cally utilize the great force that was rushing by me 
quite unused, but I assure you not unusable, even in 
a studio where high ideals are maintained. It is true 
that for a period of years, at least, music-making 
machines did deter thousands from the study of applied 
music. It is true that with the advent of perfected 
machinery handicraft and craftsmanship do suffer. We 
can each relate known instances of the discouraging and 
even destructive effect of music-machines upon the 
ambition, efforts and efficiency of children and adults 
who if not already studying were at least eligible to 
the teacher’s and parent's list. 

But what is th'e music-machine doing all this time? 

It is continuously producing music with better success, 
and reproducing better music. Countless homes hear 
symphonies and overtures; hear Mr. Paderewski, Mr. 
Bauer, Mr. Hoffman, and others interpret the classics 
where before their very existence was unknown. Folk 
songs, art songs and singers came into the home to 
set a standard of taste, of tone, of rhythmical govern¬ 
ment, of technique and emotional reactions hitherto 
undreamed of. While.most of us worked at damming 
the stream (and its makers) the current swept on and 
over the banks while we dammed in vain. But, “mir- 
able dictu,” the studios were not emptied, simply be¬ 
cause the love for thinking, doing and feeling for one’s 
own self will never die in an art where the medium 
is so spiritual as in music and through which the 
mystery of human personality and personal vision can 
be so beautifully and adequately expressed. I have 
combined forces, carefully and systematically, encour¬ 
aging my scholars and my circle of acquaintances to 
choose and listen aright, as I understand the right. 
Pupils are sent to listen to repeated renditions of solos, 
chamber-music, and orchestral works. They are pre¬ 
pared as best I can to get the many and helpful, as well 
as the beautiful points from these art records and rolls. 

In the homes of my pupils where player pianos or 
phonographs are owned, I have made it a point to be 
their musical mentor, to select records, to teach them 
works along parallel lines, to teach these pupils and 
acquaintances respect for a mechanical rendition, for 
we all believe that good music under any circumstance 
of production requires not only to be heard, but to be 
listened to. My whole attitude has changed toward 
mechanically produced music anad during the last six 
years it has been an asset to my studio, to my study and 
to my home. 


THE VALUE OF EXAMINATIONS 

By Frank Wright 

President of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

If the organists have been able to accomplish so 
much in furtherance of their aims, through the Ameri¬ 
can Guild of Organists, there is no reason why the 
other branches of the musical profession cannot work 
along similar lines. Based on the requirements _ of 
actual work, and on broad lines of musicianship, similar 
examinations could be formulated for pianists, violin¬ 
ists and vocalists. That this has not been done seems 
to prove that the organists are the only musicians 
who have recognized the value of examinations as a 
means of reaching a higher artistic level. All sordid 
consideration has been eliminated. The well-equipped 
musician is usually very busy, and need not cry his 
own wares, nor decry the methods of work of others. 
It is also true that only busy men and women, people 
of capacity for work, come up for examination. They 
need this incentive to more effort. They are never 
satisfied with what they have done, but are ambitious 
to reach a still higher plane. The idle or incompetent 
do not come up for examination, knowing full well that 
they are foredoomed to failure. 

THE TEACHER’S PART 


By Dr. Percy Goetschius 

Hans von Bulow used to say: “There are no good 
teachers; there are only good pupils.” That is an 
aphorism of cunning sound, and, like all such gen¬ 
eralities, has no doubt some threads of truth in it. 
The whole truth is, probably, that a poor pupil will do 
better with a conscientious, patient, and efficient teacher, 
than with an ignorant and crusty one. And while a 
good pupil may be handicapped by a poor teacher, he 
will doubtless be greatly benefited by a good one. • As 
to some pupils being good, and others bad, there can 
be no doubt; and I believe there is just as little doubt 
about the existence of both good and bad teachers. 
We know perfectly well the qualities that dis¬ 
tinguish a good teacher. We possess them ourselves 

My dear old teacher, Dr. Imanuel Faisst, was not so 
brilliant as Hans von Billow in the invention of spark¬ 
ling aphorisms. But one of his sturdy, Sober utter¬ 
ances was this: “I have always found that the theory 
pupil knows precious little, or nothing, until you have 
told him. 

THE NEED FOR MUSIC LIBRARIES 

By Charles N. Boyd 

Secretary of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 

Every public library should have a music shelf or 
alcove, or room, or department, as local conditions 
warrant and the importance of the library demands, 
furthermore, no public library nowadays can fulfill its 
obligations toward a community unless its annual budget 
include an appropriation for the purchase of good books 
on music and good music sufficient for the purpose and 
in keeping with the community’s interest in music While 
the administrative details may be left to the judgment 
of the librarian of the institution, the main principle 
must not be affected by his personal attitude toward 
music Music-lovers and musicians in a community 
owe it to themselves and to the art which they respect 
and profess to bring about this condition by concerted 
action, if necessary. Whether a reference library is 
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preferable to a circulating library or vice versa, whether 
or not the library should offer illustrated lectures on 
music with or without music-reproducing instruments 
these and other such problems are of a local nature 
and cannot be solved by generalizations. 

MEASURING MUSIC BY THE 
YARDSTICK 

By Charles H. Farnsworth 


There is something to be said in 
reference to the danger of putting 
too much emphasis on standards and 
the systematizing of degrees of effi¬ 
ciency. Anyone who has studied the 
educational life of England will real¬ 
ize that the very effective system of 
examinations established there has 
the effect under the severe pressure 
of competition of making the passing 
of an examination a more important 
interest than the subject itself. This 
has a deadly influence on certain 
types of mind. It tends to let loose 
people into society who apparently have passed all 
sorts of severe examinations and yet have not what 
the American boy would say, “Sense enough to come 
in out of the wet.” 

The intellectual yardstick cannot measure all the 
depths of personality : 

“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 

All, I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.” 

Browning truly shows that there are values in the 
individual that no test can fathom. Howev. r much we 
utilize the machinery of examinations there must al¬ 
ways be left plenty of room for the free play of the 
spirit. 

MUSIC AND AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 



By O. G. Sonneck 

Director of the Musical Division, Library of Congress. 

How original a study could be made of the musical 
ributes paid to political and military notables, or to 
the Presidents of our country! The music seldom 
amounts to much artistically, but at least it mirrors the 
P 1 ical or patriotic sympathies of each period, as for 
‘“ e ’ when the Whig Party with Henry Clay for 
• : ., e reason appear to have been extremely popular 
. ° ur musicians, or when the Mexican war broke 
out And what is true of that war is a hundred times 
its vase ° Ur S* V1 War ’ A musical historian studving 
nassimf SOng ht f! ,ure could throw side-lights on the 
passions aroused by that mighty strife which would 

metelt th *° general P° litica l history. But not 
of America ' St °” an of American music, the historian 
in the m caricature as well. For there are hidden 
soncs ° f th ° US , ands and thousands of pieces and 
less g bitter n r Caricatures and cartoons of not 

through Other p ^ tletic . a character than those issued 

SSs to iffrcomJt at h faC J iS " 0t knOWn *1° 

lectors ■ comin g to be known to print eol- 

cents to-day to a'^oll^t mUS '? may " 0t be worth tcn 
worth several A 1? co ector of music, but it may be 

of “ 1IM ” »' ■>»•■ 00 .cLn. 


How to Keep Your Piano in Playable Condition 

By Frederick A. Williams 


The piano is probably the most used, and in many 
cases, the most misused of all musical instruments. 
At the present day, there is a piano in nearly every 
household; but through lack of proper care, a large 
percentage of these instruments are not fit to be played 
upon. This is surely a detriment to piano music in 
general. 

One of the most important things about the care I 
of a piano, is to keep it in tune all the time; and yet 
this matter is so often neglected. A man will see to 
it, that every part of his automobile is kept in good 
condition. At the same time, his children who are 
taking music lessons are obliged to practice upon a 


piano which is so badly out of tune, that they hardly 
•know whether they are playing right or wrong notes 
This is an injury to the children, and an injustice to 
the teacher. To keep a piano in anything like a play¬ 
able condition, it should be tuned at least twice a year 
It is well to have this done after the furnace has 
been started m the fall, and again after the heat has 
been turned off in the spring. By all means keep the 
piano in tune. * 

What would one think of a singer or violinist who 
p,a f d out of tune? And yet a pianist is often 
asked to play upon an instrument which may be all 
out of tune, and is expected to produce pleasing music, 
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Some Essential Points in Beautiful Playing 
and How to Attain Them 

By MRS. NOAH BRANDT 

,/7 7 ■ tfereelf a favorite ■bubil of Dr, William Mason, she undertook educational 

with leading orchestras in Germany and England. After her daughter’s death Mrs. Brandt began an even closer study 
of her art and now writes with great practical interest upon the subject of pianoforte study. 


Nothing is quite so delightful to the ear as a per¬ 
fect staccato touch. To attain it in all its clear, crisp 
beauty, practice incessantly for a pure legato, as the 
same depth, strength and elasticity is requisite for both 
touches. The staccato is so generally misunderstood 
that it is usually performed in a haphazard way, with 
a jerky upward movement, on the surface of the keys, 
as the general impression is prevalent that it is merely 
necessary to produce a short effect. Equality is as 
necessary in staccato as in legato playing; the finger 
must press to the full depth of the key, and straight 
lines in scales,'chords and arpeggios be as rigidly ob¬ 
served as in the latter. For finger staccato place the 
finger to be used directly above the key, separating it 
from the others, and without preparation drop to the 
full depth of the key, rebounding to its orginal posi¬ 
tion. The movement is instantaneous, being so rapid 
as to be almost imperceptible. Even the wrist is im¬ 
movable, as the hands are too close to the keys to 
allow of any wrist motion. After training, the fingers 
move with great speed and lightness, as the pressure 
and correct attack produce a perfect result. 

For staccato chords and octaves (especially rapid 
passages in quick succession) the finger staccato is 
often in use, but generally in conjunction with the 
wrist. In any case the latter is always light and un¬ 
restricted, as the slightest stiffness impedes the per¬ 
formance. When “sforzando” is marked, a greater 
pressure from the triceps will bring the sharp, crisp 
staccato for the desired effect. 

A very efficacious method for gaining strength in the 
wrist is to close the hand, place it directly over the 
chord or octave to be struck, and without previous 
preparation take direct aim, rebounding to its orginal 
position with closed hand. 

Never approach a staccato chord when moving from 
one to another, as it requires an extra motion which 
interferes with the rapidity. (Note. — One direct aim, is 
sufficient, and when brought again to its original posi¬ 
tion, aim again, but do not approach or feel for the 
chord, as this produces uncertainty and nervousness.) 

Preparation involves so much time that virtuosity is 
greatly retarded, and neither chords nor octaves are 
ever executed with any degree of security. Aiming 
direct produces absolute certainty, and precludes any 
possibility of striking a wrong note or interval, even 
with closed eyes, as the fingers become so sensitized 
and the attack so secure. 

Mannerisms, such as head and body movements, 
swaying back and forth, and throwing of the hands in 
an upward direction without rhyme or reason, is objec¬ 
tionable in the extreme. The arms should be raised 
high only to obtain a musical effect and in dramatic 
compositions where great resonance of tone is essen¬ 
tial. It is also necessary when leaps are required that 
extend from one end of the keyboard to the other; 

' but every move should be artistically accomplished and 
carefully studied. The left arm, when moving from the 
base to the center o f the ke yboard, should make a 

distinct over- curve in this way, not under in this way, 

nor stiff and angular. These curves are simply a natu¬ 
ral arm movement—very graceful—and the fingers fall 
with lightness and delicacy on the chord or interval. 

Dignity in Playing 

It is necessary for a pianist to be as dignified and 
use as much repression as a vocalist or an actress. 
Elimination of motion is as important in the one as the 
other, and a neglect of this phase of the art should be 
very severely censured. What is often characterized as 
marvelous technic is simply noise and pounding of the 
keys; when as a matter of fact control of the head and 
body, correct use of the muscles, and a thorough 


knowledge of the technical and tonal requirements will 
result in a performance of perfect ease. Acrobatic 
feats are out of place and not necessary in order to 
obtain virtuosity; nor do they produce artistic results; 
the,greater the artist, the less exertion is manifested 
in his performance. Beware of a performance that 
appears tremendously difficult, as a great artist over¬ 
comes every obstacle with such consummate ease that 
the difficulties are underestimated by the audience. 
The Ab Polonaise (Chopin), Carneval (Schumann) 
and Erl Konig (Schubert-Liszt) are undoubtedly in¬ 
cluded in the list of extremely difficult compositions; 
yet they are no exception to the rule. I mention these 
compositions, as the climaxes are tremendous, and they 
all require great virtuosity. The fire, however, burns 
within, and must be given in full measure to the audi¬ 
ence without the distraction of watching technical man¬ 
nerisms, or the sufferings of a performer, often ap¬ 
pearing publicly in compositions far beyond his ability. 
Certain circular movements are necessary, and these 
are artistic in the extreme, but it is no more necessary 
for a thoroughly equipped pianist to indulge in man¬ 
nerisms than for a lieder-singer; the latter devotes 
years of unceasing study to elimination of motion. In 
dramatic works where great resonance is required, 
chords must be trained to fall from any height without 
hesitation, never once striking a false note. (Note. 
Always practice aiming direct, and perfection will be 
easily attained. At the outset you may miss again and 
again; but with patience, the principle being perfect, 
the result will be equally so.) 

In performing Kullak’s Study {No. i Book 2), place 
the hand naturally on the inside of the keyboard, relax¬ 
ing the fingers and wrist. If the latter has been prop¬ 
erly strengthened by the slow, regular strokes from a 
great height, it will respond with tremendous speed and 
lightness, even though at first the endurance will not 
be so great. Endurance comes with practice; but at the 
outset play wrist exercises only about fifteen minutes at 
a time, for, even with its correct use, the strength and 
endurance must be gradually attained. The hand and 
wrist are very precious to a pianist, and overstraining 
must be avoided. Hands and wrists can easily be ir¬ 
reparably ruined by stiff, injudicious practice; but as 
this contingency arises only when muscles are over¬ 
taxed, firm adherence to a thoroughly modern system 
is all that is necessary. 

When selecting an instrument for public use, take 
only one with a large resonant tone and light repeating 
action. If the pressure is heavier than the one to 
which you are accustomed, it is impossible to do justice 
to the performance, as pressure playing is vastly differ¬ 
ent from the light frivolous surface playing so much 
in use. If every note is pressed equally to the full 
depth of the key, the muscles are taxed to their full 
capacity, and even the slightest unaccustomed weight 
means an added endurance. If, however, you have had 
an opportunity to use the instrument and understand 
it thoroughly, it is a different matter, as the muscles 
.will then respond to a heavier weight. In brder to do 
yourself justice, the chair must be a certain height, an 
ordinary dining-room chair being about right for an 
adult from five to five and a half feet in height. Every 
detail is of the utmost importance when the ideals are 
high, and great artistry the goal'in view. 

When it is your good fortune to be in a great art 
gallery again, note that in the greatest paintings, the 
principal object in the composition group or scene is 
made to stand out by means of what the painter some¬ 
times calls “high-light.” That is, it is so painted that 
one glance at the picture reveals this most significant 
feature at a glance. Either by its size in comparison 
with other figures in the picture, or by the brightness 
of color or the simulation of sunlight. At the same 


time this principal focus of attention is made to blend 
with the background in a manner that reveals it as a 
part of the whole and not as a separate thing. 

Thus in piano playing the melody must stand out, 
but at the same time blend with the harmonic back¬ 
ground. To do this on the piano is not easy. There 
the artist is the soloist and the accompanist all at one 
time. If it were possible for one to imagine that each 
part was taken by a different individual much playing 
would be vastly better. Alas, however, few of us have 
dual minds or hands trained to do two very different 
things at once like those of the very remarkable 
Japanese vaudeville performer who can write the alpha¬ 
bet going in one direction with one hand and in the 
other direction upside down with the other hand, 
both hands writing at the same time. Something more 
difficult than this, however, is the ordinary daily accom¬ 
plishment of the advanced pianist and what the amaz¬ 
ing oriental performer does is mere child’s play beside 
the work of a Busoni or a Godowski with every finger 
trained to develop a different touch independent of 
the rest of the hand. 

An Easy Way to Get Hand Independence 

The hand with the melody should first of all be 
regarded as the master, the artist, the soloist, entitled 
to deference from the other hand which is the accom¬ 
panist. The part in which your audience is most in¬ 
terested is the solo part, the melody part. They would 
have no interest whatever in the accompaniment unless 
. it were for the solo. Therefore watch your solo hand- 
let it swing freely and fluently and expressively. Feel 
that it is a separate being with a separate artistic 
individuality. The accompaniment follows the solo, 
watching for it, caressing it, supporting it, but always 
an accompaniment. 

One of the best means of differentiation, especially 
in large auditoriums is through the intelligent use of 
arm-weight in the solo part. Please understand that 
arm-weight must not imply a heavy arm, a stilted 
jarring touch or lack of flexibility. On the contrary, 
it is a condition of exquisite lightness at the wrist, 
elbow and upper arm. The triceps muscle bears down 
and controls the finger tips. When the former is suf¬ 
ficiently developed, no pressure is required, as the 
lightest touch of the finger brings forth a tone of great 
beauty. 

When, as in the Liszt Liebestraiime (No. 3), the 
melody is at times divided, occurring in both the left 
and in the right hand; it must be firmly held and 
as it passes from one hand to the other must be as 
perfectly connected as if accomplished by one hand. 
The pedal must, of course, be used with great dis¬ 
crimination in cases of this kind. 

During the performance, the entire being must be 
concentrated on bringing out a soulful, beautiful in¬ 
terpretation. the accompaniment gliding smoothly and 
evenly, with a touch such as might be used in the 
accompaniment of a vocal solo. To an experienced 
performer, this becomes so simple a^ matter that he is 
enabled to listen to both melody and accompaniment 
at the same time, never once allowing one to interfere 
with the other. 

However, it is at first advisable to practice each 
hand separately, as the inclination to play the same 
touch in both hands is very persistent. Lighten the 
arm playing the accompaniment, using the pressure 
touch for the melody, and with patient practice, it will 
soon yield. A common fault, especially among ama¬ 
teurs is to drag the accompaniment, in some instances, 
to such an extent, that the melody is lost sight of. 
Interest in the melody must be continuous, the accom¬ 
paniment always remaining subservient Take the beau¬ 
tiful Schubert G Major Impromptu as one instance, 
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Schubert himself expressly states it should be played 
two beats in a measure. It must not drag, or, owing to 
the similarity of the parts, it becomes monotonous, 
even when beautifully executed. I have on several 
occasions attended concerts when its performance bored 
me to desperation, the tempo being so drawn out, that 
it was almost impossible to follow the melody, the 
sickly sentimentality of the interpretation adding to the 
torture of every musician present. 


Five-Four Time a Century and a Half Ago 

We are accustomed, perhaps unconsciously, to con¬ 
sider quintuple rhythm in music as something exotic and 
ultra-modern, and to associate it, perhaps rightly, with 
the great musical revival in Russia. 

The movement in 5-4 time from Tschaikowski’s Pa¬ 
thetic Symphony beginning 



is familiar to most of our readers, but doubtless few 
are acquainted with its prototype, the work of an 
English composer named William Shield (1748-1829), 
Musician-in-Ordinary to his Majesty. It forms a por¬ 
tion of a String Trio for violin, viola and violoncello, 
and curiously enough is marked “Alla Sclavonia,’’ de¬ 
noting some sort of affinity with Russian or Slavonic 

We append a short excerpt, transposed into piano- 



The Amateur’s Repertoire 

By Cornelia Ries 

The study of technic is but the means to an end: 
Music, not scales and arpeggios, is the fruit of your 
labor. 

In selecting a piece for your own actual use in public 
or in social companies, do not attempt one that is too 
difficult. Remember that you must be able to play it 
up to time, not merely boggle through the notes at a 
snail’s pace. 

To play a composition artistically, you must first be 
able to play it with ease. Think less of the difficulties 
of a piece and more of the value from an artistic 
standpoint. 

When you are able to play a piece with ease, then, 
and then only, can you observe all the expression 
marks, bringing out all the melodies with true interpre¬ 
tation. 

In order to keep your pieces fresh, review them 
systematically. It is an excellent plan, if you can 
manage to go through your entire repertoire at least 

Always to have at your fingers’ ends a stock of 
thoroughly mastered selections, is a sure way to win 
popularity as a performer. 


“Review Day” 

By Grace Busenbark 

To create and maintain interest in piano pupils I 
instituted a “Review Day.” This comes at the last 
lesson in every month. 

As soon as a study or piece has reached the grade 
of “Good” it is marked “R” in the pupil’s practice 
book. “R” signifies review, that the piece is to be kept 
up until “Review Day.” It must be played through 
often enough during the week to keep it in practice 
and the pupil is thus given the opportunity to improve 
upon it until "Review Day” when grades for the month 
are given. 

The more important pieces and studies are kept up 
for review the second month, the pupil playing them 
only occasionally during the week. Sometimes old 
pieces, which have been dropped for a time, are re¬ 
vived and put upon the review list. 

In this way the pupil has the satisfaction of always 
having something to play and the constant incentive 
of winning better marks for both old and new pieces. 


Brahms as a Man and Friend 


By Caroline V. Kerr 


Much has been said and written about Brahms 
alleged! antagonism for Wagner and the.entire Wagner¬ 
ian movement. According to Brahms’ intimate friends 
nothing could have been more foreign to his nature 
than to lead a party campaign against any colleague. 


Von der Leyden says on this subject, “Wagner, with his 
masterful personality, had adopted the battle-cry ‘He who is 
not for me is against me!’ and because Brahms did not fall 
actively into the first rubric, he was relegated nolens volens 
into the second. I am firmly convinced that had Beethoven 
been a contemporary of Wagner, the latter’s over zealous 
disciples would have conjured up an antagonistic ‘Beethoven 
Party'—and all the more as the head of this party would 
certainly not have allowed himself to be deterred from 
writing a Fidelio, simply because he would thereby be tres¬ 
passing upon the preserves of the ‘Master of Bayreuth.’ ’’ 

In a letter to von der Leyden Brahms wrote, "This morn¬ 
ing I went down to the shores of the Khine; the fog hung 
low over the waters and the sluggish stream moved sadly on 
its way to the sea. Suddenly I heard fn the distance the 
fluty tones of a nightingale—it isf not necessary that all 
nightingale choruses should be found in the Wagner or¬ 
chestra.” But this was not criticism—on the contrary! 


Brahms was a close student of the Wagnerian scores 
and, while he could not accept all the tenets of this new 
gospel, he harbored no petty prejudices or jealousies. 
At the time of Wagner’s death Brahms was among the 
first to send a wreath to Bayreuth, later writing to a 
friend, “Would you believe it, even this was falsely 
interpreted to mean derision and irony! It is astonish¬ 
ing how far people can allow themselves to be led 
by their self-delusion!” ’ 

The relations between Brahms and Wagner are 
touched upon by Elizabeth Forster-Nietzsche, the sister 
of the great philosopher, who has just published a de¬ 
lightful little volume of reminiscences and letters 
(“Wagner and Nietzsche at the time of their friend¬ 
ship.”) 

She tells of a visit to Bayreuth at the time when 
Nietzsche was painfully shaking off the Wagnerian 
shackles but had not yet openly announced his apostasy. 
“We had just heard Brahms’ Triumphlied in the 
splendid Munster Cathedral, and the work had made 
a deep impression upon my brother. He bought the 
score of the work and took it with him to Bayreuth, 
with the intention as I learned later from his note¬ 
book of arousing Wagner’s sense of justice towards 
Brahms. This Wagner suspected and the result was a 
most painful scene, in which Wagner flew into an un¬ 
governable rage out of all proportion to the question 
at issue. A few months later Wagner referred to the 
incident which in his well-known self-ironical tone he 
described as follows: “Your brother placed that red 
book on the piano and every time I came into the 
room it stared me in the face like a veritable ‘red rag 
before a bull.’ I realized perfectly that Nietzsche 


wished to say, ‘Look at this; here is a man who can 
also compose—and when I could stand it no longer 
I let myself go one evening, and how I did rage!” 

When I asked my brother about it he was silent for 
a moment and then said in a low voice, “Lisbeth, 
Wagner was not great at the moment!” Later I 
found in my brother’s note-book the observation: “The 
tyrant will not admit any individuality other than his 
own. The danger is great for Wagner, when he 
grants nothing to a man like Brahms or in fact to the 
entire Jewish race.” 


It Is of particular interest to learn what von der Leyden 
has to sav about Brahms’ religious feelings. "If under the 
fundamental term 'religion,' one who understands the deep¬ 
est and tenderest emotional life, the highest freedom of 
spirit in realizing ideal aims, uprightness of character, 
deadly hostility to lying and half-truths, then Brahms 
strived to make these principles the guiding star of his own 
life. The Bible was for him the ‘Book of books’ and one 
only has to read the text of the ‘Deutsches Requiem’ to 
realize that Brahms compiled these scriptural texts as he 
said 'by the law of inner necessity.’ Once In discussing the 
dark days preceding the tragic death of Robert Schumann— 
his best beloved friend—Brahms related that in his last 
hours Schumann asked for the Bible. Ills physicians, re¬ 
garding this as a fresh symptom of his mental disorder, were 
at first inclined to refuse the request ’because they didn’t 
know, these wise and worthy gentlemen, that we North 
Bermans read our Bibles every day and that our natures are 
rooted in its comforting promises. I could put my hand on 
my Bible in the dark. Whether in my study or on my 
travels it is to me a book of joy ns well as a solace and 
comfort in all life’s crises.’ ” 


All of Brahms’ contemporaries are unanimous in their 
verdict of Brahms’ pianistic gifts. He was not a 
virtuoso as the world to-day estimates these worthy 
gentlemen, many of whom vie with the piano playing 
machine in recording the music with irrepressible 
automatism. His playing was weighty, sonorous, full 
of tenderness and poetry; it was introspective, the 
instrument under Brahms’ fingers reflecting that which 
was put into it, just as the woods give back the echo 
of your own call. One of his friends told me that, 
when Brahms played “the piano blossomed like a rose- 
garden, in which were singing thousands of nightin¬ 
gales.” 

Like all really great pianists who are at the same 
time poets (one has only to think of Clara Schumann 
and Anton Rubinstein) Brahms realized the limitations 
of his instrument and never required from it more than 
it could give. His musical gods were Bach and Beet¬ 
hoven, but with that child-like spirit characteristic of 
genius, he delighted in taking a mental somersault and 
was never more in his element than when playing with 
irresistible verve the Strauss Waltzes. In fact this 
was one of his specialties and he found in Johann 
Strauss, the waltz-king of Vienna, not only a musical 
affinity but also.a close personal friend. 


Missing Links in Music Study 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


The great iron chain stretched across the Hudson 
River during the Revolution, to prevent the British 
ships from passing through, was rendered useless by 
the traitor Arnold, who removed a link on the pre¬ 
tense of taking it to a blacksmith’s to be mended. 

Have you ever stopped to think that the great whole 
of music-playing is marred and mined by the same 
kind of missing links? some large and evident—some 
so small that we would not notice them, until we see 
the harm their disappearance causes? 

Take the matter of reading music: 

This is very difficult for many pupils, especially those 
who have a quick ear, and are prone to rely, upon that. 

Why is this so difficult? 

There is a missing link in the brain, whereby the” 
connection fails between the idea of the printed note 
and the piano key as one. 

For a second consideration: think of pedaling. 

Your teacher will doubtless mark each new piece for 

you to pedal correctly, in this manner: - j 

holding the damper-pedal down as long as the har¬ 
mony will allow the use of overtones; and of course 
you will practice this carefully. But do not let your 
chain of thought stop there—that will make another 
break. Listen carefully to each separate part as it is 
pedaled, and let your own ear judge critically of the 
effect. 

A third link in the Music Chain is Counting. 


Of course you look at the time signature of a piec 
and begin right; but how many pupils depend upc 
their quick sense of rhythm, and let the piece can 
them along as it were, while they disregard dottt 
notes, and rests, and pauses of perhaps a measure < 
two are cut down to a mere breath, and the sense < 
the music is lost. 

Memorizing is a great gift to some pupils, and 
hard-won trophy to others. 

To each class the same advice must be given: Loc 
out for the missing links! 

, J f rr em ? e ?“ ,y the da "ger will be, that whi 
the rhythm and melody will carry you over many 

those WH 7° n C ° Se ItlSpcction »t will be found th; 

S e ! isr , are T y weak in the matter ° f noti 

Z? P l d ’ " h ° rds s } ,pped ov er carelessly, runs blurre 
and the beauty of the whole lost 

If you have to work hard to commit a piece c 

great" forTanl’ 0 '’ ?*• da , nger perhaps win *»ot be < 
great, for hard work is the best master in the work 
but remember a chain to be useful, must either han 
or be clasped together; and in your anxiety to mal 
every link strong and perfect, you might very easi 
forget the finished whole. y 

Try to grasp the spirit of the piece as a whole ar 
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The Romance of the Swan Knight 

Arranged for presentation in reading form at Musical Clubs from Richard Wagner's Beautiful Masterpiece 

Lohengrin 


Introduction. 

When in 1849 Prussian troops were sent to subdue 
the political reformers at Dresden, Richard Wagner 
because of his adherence to his ideals was obliged to 
flee his native land and immediately came the news 
fhat a warrant for his arrest as a “politically dangerous 
individual” had been issued. Two years before the 
trreat master had finished his music drama, Lohen¬ 
grin.” However, owing to his exile from Germany he 
did not have the privilege of hearing his own work 
until May, 1861—fourteen years after it was com¬ 
pleted; although it had been given with great success 
in many cities of Germany, Austria and Russia. 

The life of Richard Wagner was so full of incidents 
that it can hardly be compressed into a large volume, 
let alone a paragraph. Born May 22 . 1813 ’ at Leips ^ 
the son of a police-court, clerk, and later step-son Of 
an artist; he was brought up among artistic and musi¬ 
cal surroundings. His real career as a composer did 
not begin until he was nearly twenty years of age. 
His preparation with teachers of music was limited 
to about six months or so. His life was one: of inces¬ 
sant strife for high artistic ideals for which he con¬ 
tended with courage and sacrifice of heroic character. 
He wrote the words and music of twelve operas.and 
music dramas so original in type that they virtually 
revolutionized musical composition. In fact, these 
works were so distinctive in style that Wagner was 
obliged to build an opera house or Festival theatre 
at Bayreuth. This was opened in August, 1876. Wag¬ 
ner died in Venice, February 13, 1883. 

Lohengrin is probably the most frequently produced 
of all the Wagner music dramas. The legend is of 
great antiquity. The first historical reference to it 
is said to occur in the twelfth century. Indeed God¬ 
frey of Boullion, the famous crusader, who was buried 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
was at that time believed to have been the swan knight. 
His great achievements readily led the public in those 
benighted days to attribute supernatural powers to one 
who had sought immortality in the Holy Land. It is 
quite amazing to observe how the legend traveled, in 
those days of few books and no journalism. It appears 
in France, Spain, England, Germany, Holland and even 
in the literature of Iceland. 

When Wagner was making his drama of Tann- 
hauser, he was encouraged to read the poem of Parsi¬ 
fal by Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
one of the historic characters ap- 
pearinginthe opera of Tannhauser. 

Von Eschenbach’s poem touches 
upon Lohengrin, the son of Par¬ 
sifal, keeper of the Holy Grail, 
that sacred cup from which Christ 
drank at the “Last Supper,” and 
Wagner immediately saw that it 
afforded ideal dramatic material. 

^agner commenced the work in 
1845 and finished the orchestration 
in 1848. He was then thirty-fie 
years of age. As the publishers 
of his previous works had lost 
badly upon them, Wagner was 
glad to sell the publishing rights 
of Lohengrin for a few hundred 
thalers. 

The music drama was first pre¬ 
sented in Leipsic under the magic 
baton of Wagner’s future father- 
in-law, Franz Liszt, on August 28, 

1850. The action takes place in 
the tenth century in that part of 
Belgium, then known as Brabant, 


Music. 

PRELUDE TO ACT I. 

(This is obtainable as a piano solo and as a duet). 

On a lovely meadow by the river bank, King Henry 
of Saxony is seated under a huge tree known as The 
Oak of Justice. About him are his nobles and their 
warrior servants. Frederick of Telramund and his 
wife Ortrud are present.with the nobles of Brabant. 
Henry has come to summon his lieges to war against 
the Hungarians who were then attacking his land. The 
King is also disturbed by the mysterious disappearance 
of Elsa’s brother, Gottfried, the little son of the late 
Grand Duke of Brabant. Telramund exclaims to the 
King:— 

When death came to our noble Duke 
He chose me as the guardian of his children 
Elsa and her brother Gottfried 
I guarded them with tender care, 

Elsa and her brother wander forth one day. 

With false sadness she exclaimed to me 
That they had parted in the woods 
That she had searched for him in vain. 

Telramund then intimates that he feared that Elsa 
had killed her brother. This led him to give up his 
claim for the hand of Elsa and he wedded Ortrud. 
Then he demands the trial of Elsa as the murderer 
of her brother, at the same time claiming the right to 
rule over the Duchy of Brabant, ‘as the nearest relative 
of the late Duke. 

Elsa comes before the King’s throne and he asks 
her if she is familiar with the serious charge that 
confronts her. In her grace and beauty her innocence 
is apparent to the nobles and she falteringly tells of a 
beautiful dream:— 

Often during the lonely hours 
I have prayed to heaven above. 

I did not dream that help was near 
But I saw a Knight in Shining armor 
Leaning, on a sword 
A golden horn at his side. 

He promised to be my champion 
When I was in distress. 

III. 

Music. 

ELSA’S DREAM. 

(This is obtainable in an arrangement by Liszt and 
in simpler arrangements.) 

The King refuses to believe that Elsa is guilty, but 


Telramund insists that her dream is the raving of a 
disordered mind. Feeling that his honor has been 
challenged he bids anyone who has proof that he is 
telling an untruth to stand forth and fight him. The 
nobles cower before his bravery. Telramund reminds 
the King that he once saved his life. Elsa is told to 
choose one of the Knights to battle with Telramund. 

None of the Knights dare come forward as her 
defender, as he might thereby be accused as an accom¬ 
plice of the crime with which Telramund has accused 
her. Elsa prays fervently for a defender. The King’s 
Heralds blow their trumpets and call aloud:— 

"Who will give battle by the Grace of God 
for Elsa of Brabant. Let him step forth.” 

Lohengrin’s beautiful boat drawn by a huge swan is 
seen in the far distance. The Knight stands resplen¬ 
dent in silver armor. The nobles and the ladies are 
overawed by the miracle; Slowly Lohengrin approaches 
guiding his swan by golden chains. The King is 
amazed and Telramund is palsied with fear. The 
crowd sing paeans of welcome and Lohengrin steps 
from his skiff and the swan vanishes as the Knight 



SCENE FROM THE SECOND 


OF LOHENGRIN. 


sings a lovely song of farewell:— 

Thanks I give thee, trusty swan. 

Turn again and breast the tide. 

Toward the land of dawn, return. 

Farewell, farewell, my trusty swan. 

IV. 

Music. 

SWAN SONG. 

(This is obtainable as a piano solo arranged by Krug). 

The King proclaims that the victory in the coming 
duel will be one that must be decided by God. Elsa 
promises to be the bride of Lohengrin, but at the same 
time he exacts the promise that she shall never ask 
him whence he came or who he is. Lohengrin vanquishes 
’ Telramund who loses all his properties and titles 
thereby:— 


Music. 

ELSA’S BRIDAL PROCESSION. 

(This is obtainable in a beautiful but difficult arrange¬ 
ment by Franz Liszt and is also to be had in piano¬ 
forte arrangements of pxcerpts from the opera as 
a whole). 

We are before the citadel of Antwerp. On one 
side toward the front is the 
great dwelling house of the 
women and on the other toward 
the back is the Palace of the 
Knights. The darkness of night 
covers the grim scene. Ortrud 
and Telramund are brooding 
gloomily over their fate. Telra¬ 
mund blames Ortrud for dragging 
him down to disgrace:— 

"It is your magic spells that have 
cost me my good name." 

In deep rage both Telramund 
and Ortrud plan some means of 
getting revenge upon Elsa. When 
Elsa appears on the high balcony 
of the woman’s palace Ortrud 
begs her in tears to appeal to the 
King in Telramund’s favor. She 
■also seeks to create suspicion in 
the mind of Elsa so that she 
will ask the fateful question as 
| to Lohengrin’s name and origin. 
Elsa in turn endeavors to lead 
Ortrud from her wicked ways. 
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VI. 

Music. 

ELSA’S RETORT TO ORTRUD. 

(This is obtainable as a pianoforte solo.) 

Elsa harbors Ortrud for the night. Morning breaks 
and the soldiers from the Palace assemble with the 
servants and make ready for the wedding day of Elsa and 
Lohengrin. In a gorgeous procession from the women’s 
palace to the palace of the knights, Ortrud jealously 
disputes Elsa’s right at the head of the procession. 
Telramund accuses Lohengrin of sorcery, citing the 
case of the manner in which Lohengrin came from 
an unknown land. The nobles and the King reaffirm 
their faith in Lohengrin and after some misgivings 
Elsa joins the procession to the altar. 

The royal assemblage joins in a song of joy:— 

"Hail Elsa of Brabant. 

Hail blest fair 

With our blessing go forth. 

Hail royal maid 

Hail Elsa of Brabant." 

Vli. 

Music. 

PRELUDE TO ACT III. 

(This is obtainable as a piano solo or duet.) 

The bridal chamber of the Palace is hung with 
gorgeous tapestries in honor of the festivities. Through 
the open oriel window music is heard. Gradually it 
becomes louder and louder and finally the doors 
leading from the chapel open and a magnificent pro¬ 
cession of ladies, knights and servitors enters followed 
bv Elsa, Lohengrin and the King. The room is softly 
illuminated with candles held aloft by the pages. 

VIII. 

BRIDAL MARCH IN ACT III. 

(This is obtainable in many arrangements for piano 
solo, piano duet, violin and chorus.) 

Elsa, deeply as she loves Lohengrin can not refrain 
from asking him whence he came. The Knight begs 
her to preserve the silence upon which their happiness 
must depend. Elsa’s curiosity is too great and she 
beseeches her husband again to reveal his identity. 



IX. 

Music. 

LOHENGRIN’S REPROOF. 

(This is obtainable in a beautiful arrangement by 
Franz Liszt.) 

Telramund and four friends break through the door, 
set upon Lohengrin with the idea of killing him. Elsa 
grasps Lohengrin's sword and hands it to him just 
in time to enable him to strike Telramund dead. 

The scene changes to the meadow on the banks of 
the Scheldt as in the first act. Amid the assembled 
nobles, Lohengrin tells them that he must return to 
the land whence he came:— 

In a distant clime in a land remote and hidden 
There Stands a stronghold called Monsalvat. 

Within a shrine too holy for profane men. 

And therein is a vessel, most precious on earth, 
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Throned in lhis ‘joblct of immortality 
Cleanses all who see it from their earthly sin. 

It came to earth in the arms of angels 
And then commenced a reign of holiness. 

Once every year a dove descends from heaven. 

To revive it with new works of grace. 

This holy grail is guarded by faithful knights. 

Once the servant of this sacred glass 
The knight is made invincible to all. 

When unknown in distant lands, he still commands j 
this power 

Oiice it is known, however, he must return to guard 
the grail. 

The grail sent me to protect this noble lady. 

My father Parsifal willed it. 

His knight am I—Lohengrin is my name. 

Lohengrin catches Elsa half fainting in his arms. 
The King and the nobles implore Lohengrin to stay. 
Lohengrin reiterates his vow and the swan appears. 
Elsa wakes from her stupor and secs the graceful 
boat approaching the shores. Lohengrin bends affec¬ 
tionately over the bird and again sings part of the 
beautiful greeting to the swan. Then lie hands his 
horn, his sword and his ring to Elsa, bidding her give 
them to her brother, the little Gottfried, should he ever 
return. Kissing Elsa he bids her 

Farewell! Farewell! 

My love, my wife. 

The grail commands my life 
Farewell. Farewell. 

Amid the exclamations of sorrow he sinks on his 
knees in prayer. The white dove of the grail descends 
and flutters over Lohengrin's head. Lohengrin loosens 
the golden chain from the neck of the swan and it 
disappears, leaving in its place Gottfried, Elsa's 
brother. Ortrud faints at the sight of Gottfried. 
Lohengrin steps into his skiff as the dove siezes the 
chain and gracefully bears it away. Elsa is heart¬ 
broken even with Gottfried in her arms. As Lohengrin 
vanishes in the distance the beautiful scene closes. 

X. 

Music. 

LOHENGRIN FANTASIK 
(This is obtainable in many pianoforte arrangements 
by Krug [fairly easy] Dorn [about Fifth Grade] and 
Leybach. [Grade Seven].) 


Are You Standing Still, Sliding Backward or Going Ahead? 


By HELENA MAGUIRE 


“The only thing is to be as useful a 


—Edward MacDowell. 


Are you on the verge of that deadly dullness which 
characterizes the approach of failure? Does your 
work lack that zest and interest which made your 
early efforts in music such a joy to you? Has your 
musical work become insulse, insipid, flat, flavorless? 
If so there is only one remedy. Insulsity means lack 
of salt. What will give the salt to your work that 
will add flavor to all your artistic doings?—what but 
being useful? Edward MacDowell knew the music 
life, its tendencies, its temptations, its dangers, as well 
as its possibilities. He saw that .it was the ’ambition 
to be useful, and that alone that can save the music 
teacher from that deadly insulsity which makes life 
so uninteresting. 

When Mathew Arnold had reached the same wide 
outlook upon the teaching life as had MacDowell 
what worried him most was the human tendency to 
slide over things, to take life easily, to “make things 
smooth. This state of lubricity, as Arnold termed it 
makes way for dullness. He had seen many teachers 
work, and struggle for a high place in their profession 
only to lie down” in that place once it was attained 
The temptation to lubricity comes to every teacher 
who has taught long enough to “make things smooth ” 
Those teachers who go over the same pedagogical path 
every day. year in and year out. are apt to make that 
path smooth even to slipperiness. While thev grin- 
ningly congratulate themselves upon having an “easy 


l aCe li he , y i. are I at the same time slidin ff backward so 
smoothly that they do not know what is happening. 

Ease Only for Old Age 

To take things easily is to admit that one is old 
We can not slide up. but we can prevent sliding back¬ 
ward and start to climb again. Every successful day 
must be a day of effort. Only the teacher who is 
making a genuine daily effort can inspire the punil to 
similar effort. Effort is the sand that keeps us from 
slipping backward. 

No teacher should be content with his past acquisi¬ 
tions. He should be prepared to make researches upon 
his own account. Constant research is needed by all 
educated men to keep their culture from being mere 
superficial polish. If Schoenberg had accepted all the 
wiseacre s claims that all possible combinations of 
sounds had been made, that no new harmonies were 
attainable he would still be writing the same prettv 
conventional music with which he started-(his first 
compositions were as harmless as cooing doves) But 
despite the fact that he was a very well-educated 
person when he entered the music-life, Schoeflberg 
instead of lying down” in his profession, began and 
kept up, that research, that continuous, laborious search 
after the truth in music, which has made him the most 
interesting musician of his day. This searching and 
studying, into the truths of music is even mo rP th ' 
teachef s obligation than the composer's, and due to 


mulL P *'v, P1 * S eqU , alIy whetfler these pupils are to maki 
music their profession or their recreation. 

Constantly Re-Stock Your Musical Knowledge 
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An Interesting Musical Embellishment 

The “Slide” and How It Should Be Played 


AIost modern music students possess some general 
knowledge of the graces known as the appoggiatura, 
the shake, and the turn; although they may be doubtful 
as to the notation of these ornaments, and somewhat 
hazy as to the correct method of their execution. But 
few very few we venture to think, could give any¬ 
thing like a correct description of the particular orna¬ 
ment which forms the subject of this article Indeed 
were the case otherwise this paper would have but 
little justification for its appearance. 

It must not, however, be inferred that ignorance con¬ 
cerning the meaning and execution of the slide is due 
to any paucity of information on the subject. On the 
contrary there is quite a literature relating to the 
construction and rendering of this ornament; only, un¬ 
fortunately, it is contained in works not generally read 
bv the average teacher or student. And with refer- 
ence to the meaning of the term alone there are also 
explanations in abundance. Several of these we will 
now quote and compare. 

Mr. Franklin Taylor, one of the greatest authorities 
on musical ornamentation, defines the Slide (German, 
Schleifer; French, Coule) as “a rapid diatonic pro¬ 
gression of three notes, either ascending or descending, 
of which the principal note is the third, and the other 
two are grace notes, and are either written in small 
size or, in old music, indicated by an oblique line 
drawn towards the principal note from the note pre¬ 
ceding,” c. g.. 



Ernest Fowles, another English authority, in his 
Studies in Musical Graces, defines the slide more fully 
as “three sounds ascending or descending in the same 
direction and by conjunct steps.” These sounds, says 
our informant, “are played with great rapidity. A 
glance at the following quotation, from the Finale of 
Beethoven's Sonata Pathctique, Op. 73, will show the 
accuracy of the preceding definitions and also the 
manner in which the slide should be executed: 



With reference to the latter point—the execution of 
the slide—all the previously quoted authorities are m 
close agreement. Says Mr. Franklin Taylor, Like 
other ornaments the notes of a slide are executed 
within the time of the principal note, and never before 
it.” Dr. Harding states the case more simply when he 
says that the time of the three notes forming^the slide 
is “taken out of the note following the sign.” Ernest 
Fowles says that the time for the execution of the 
slide “is taken from that of the principal note, in this 
case the final sound.” And the authorities here men¬ 
tioned are not only in agreement on this point amongst 
themselves but they are in more or less substantial 
agreement with the great authorities of the classical 
and preceding ages. Thus J. N. Hummel (1778-1837), 
the greatest authority on pianoforte playing in the days 
of Beethoven, says in his Art of Playing thc Piano¬ 
forte, “the double appoggiatura, the slide, and other 
compound graces .... belong to the note before 
which they standand as an example of the descend¬ 
ing slide he gives 


By DR. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 

which he asserts should be rendered thus: 



And Carl Phillip Emmanuel Bach (1714-1788) in the 
posthumous edition of his Versuch iiber die wahre 
Art das Clavier su spielen, published in 1799, “the 
most complete and authentic authority” on the exe¬ 
cution of the old ornaments, and “the first methodical 
treatise on clavier playing,” says “all Manieren in¬ 
dicated by tiny notes belong to the following main 
note.” • 

By the old harpsichord and clavichord writers the 
slide was indicated in quite a variety of ways. In 
addition to the method shown in Example 1, use was 
often made of a sign something like a mordent or a 
direct placed, says Mr. Franklin Taylor, “upon the 
degree of the staff on which the slide is to commence, 
and having its right extremity prolonged so as to 
extend to the position of the principal note, e. g.. 



This sign, as well as the oblique line, was adopted 
by Daniel Gottlob Turk in his Klavierschiile, 1789 
(vide Dannreuther’s Musical Ornamentation, Part 2, 
p 81) ; and also bv F. W. Marpurg (1718-1795) in his 
Principes du Clavecin, 1756, as well as by other writers. 
Another method, adopted by Gottlieb Muffat (1690- 
1770) in his Componimenli Musicali per it Cembalo 
1727 ; by Couperin (1668-1733) in his Pieces de Clavecin, 
1713; and by many other older and contemporary 
authorities, was that of “writing the Extreme notes 
of the slide on a single stem, and drawing an oblique 
line between them, either upwards or downwards 
according to the direction of the slide,” e. g., 



Here, perhaps, is the best place to note that J. Y. 
Cramer (1771-1858), one of the most illustrious of 
pianoforte performers and pedagogues—the “glorious 
John” of musical history, speaks of the slide in his 
Instructions for the Pianoforte as “a grace termed by 
some musicians a Slur.” 

Since the value of the slide is taken from the note it 
precedes, and the first note of the slide falls on the 
beat, it is evident that “the note or notes of any part 
other than that having the slide must fall with the 
first note of the slide.” Or, as C. P. E. Bach expresses 
it, “the bass and the accompanying parts must be played 
together with the first note of every Manier.” Hence, 
in the following example, from the Romanza in B flat 
of Dr. A. L. Peace’s Sonata da Camera for Organ, 
No. 1. 



the slide should be rendered thus; 



This agrees with the dictum of Adolph Marx (1799- 
1866) in his General Musical Instruction to the effect 
that “all embellishments affect only the rhythmical 
arrangement of the part in which they actually occur, 
and do not change the rhythm of the other parts.’ 

The first note of a slide when identical with the 
principal note of another part is tied to this principal 
note in keyboard execution as already shown in 
Example 6. Thus, the following example, from Schu¬ 
bert’s Moments Musicals, Op. 94, No. 3, 



should be rendered 



Sometimes, however, we may find a large note pre¬ 
ceded by two small notes which look like a slide but 
are, really, Nachschliige, or after-notes, and these small 
notes then belong to the note they follow and not to 
the note they precede. To the former they should 
always be connected by a slur but, unfortunately, com¬ 
posers often omit this, thus causing considerable doubt 
and sometimes producing erroneous renderings on the 
part of performers not well versed in matters of musical 
theory. An interesting illustration is afforded us in 
Schubert’s Impromptu in B Flat, Op. 142, No. 3. Here, 
in the tenth measure of the Tema, we have 



And this, says Mr. Franklin Taylor, in his Technique 
and Expression in Pianoforte Playing, because “the 
harmony is that of G minor, and the second of the two 
small notes, B flat, is an essential note, instead of a 
passing note, while the next following large note, A, 
is itself an auxiliary note, or note foreign to the 
harmony, and. therefore, unfit to bear a diatonic orna¬ 
ment. If. however, we refer the two grace notes to 
the preceding instead of the subsequent note, we find 
their introduction fully justified and explained on the 
ground that the first of them, C, is an auxiliary note 
above B flat, and the second is the return to the essen¬ 
tial note, which progression is regular, indeed impera¬ 
tive, in the treatment of auxiliary notes under all cir¬ 
cumstances. The conclusion arrived at is that the small 
notes are after notes, and are played at the close of 
the preceding note.” 

This ornament of after-notes is very common in 
vijcal music, as the following extract from Handel’s 
ludas Maccabeeus will show: 



The Lord work - eth won-ders. 


Here, however, the ornament is written out in full. 

Commenting on the particular case covered by the 
Schubert quotation above given. Dr. Harding dis¬ 
creetly remarks, “Usually all ornaments are played in 
the time of the principal note to which they belong; 
but whether the principal note is the note preceding or 
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following the ornamental note can, in some instances, 
ohly be clearly understood by a reference to and a 
study of the context." This doubt probably led John 
Christian Lobe, in his Catechism of Music, to classify 
the slide as a double appoggiatura, describing it as two 
short notes placed sometimes before and sometimes 
after the principal note. An interesting example of 
these after-notes is to be found in the Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F, Op. 24, for Violin and Pianoforte: 



Here the position of the small notes is indicated by 
a dotted line. 

Then in the Gavotta of Bach's French Suite, No. 6, 
in E, we have the following: 



These are certainly the notes of a slide in the alto, 
but not the execution, the speed being too slow to 
admit of such a classification. Hence, perhaps, the 
reason why Bach has written the passage out in full. 
This is often done in vocal music, as the following ex¬ 
ample from Handel’s aria, “Rejoice Greatly,” from 
The Messiah, will demonstrate: 



C. P. E. Bach and other older authorities allude to 
a slide of which the first note was dotted. He also 
describes as a slide what we should now call an in¬ 
verted turn over a note; and, concerning the latter 
ornament, says, “This Schleifer of three little notes 
will readily convey an impression of sadness, whereas 
the Schleifer of two notes with an intervening dot will 
as readily a sense of pleasant satisfaction.” Fully 
written out this ornament is fairly common in modern 
music, e. g., 



from Beethoven’s Variations on an Original Air in G. 

Slides of three, four and more notes, ascending or 
descending, are to be found in both classical and 
modern music. "This extended slide is called a Tirade 
or Tirata ( tirare, to draw or shoot). Mr. Franklin 
Taylor asserts that E. W. Wolf (1735-1792), in his 
Musikalische Unlerricht (Dresden, 1788), calls these 
passages “sky rockets.” Mr. Ernest Fowles, however, 
objects to the application of the term tirata to slides in 
extended form. “The true tirata,” says he, “was a scale 
passage which connected two sounds of a melody and 
absorbed the entire time-value between. The extended 
slide, on the contrary, takes as little time as possible in 
execution and, like the simple slide, leaves some time 
over for the final measured pause upon the principal 
sound.” However this may be, here follow some in¬ 
teresting examples:: 



Diatonic passages, scale passages of three or more 
short notes, preceding a longer one, are often found 


fully written out, but these should not be mistaken for 
slides, as they have a definitely indtcated vahte^ch 
is not taken from the final long note. An interest g 
and familiar example, which is played exactly 
written, is to be found in the initial notes of Mozarts 
Jupiter Symphony. In the Marcia Funebre, from 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, we have an examp e o 
the genuine slide and the after-notes all in the same 
measure: 




Lastly, Schubert in his Deutsche Tiinze, Op. 33, No. 9, 
in D flat, gives us slides in two parts, e. g., 


Concerning these, Dannreuther remarks, “The Zitter- 
like slides intended in this case are anticipatory and 
therefore, perhaps best expressed as forming part 0 ( 
the beat preceding the mam note, or part of the pre . 
ceding measure.” 

In conclusion we may note with profit the fact that 
in the slide we have a sign of considerable vitality 
Many of the old harpsichord graces are obsolete, bit 
the slide is one of those that remain “unto this present” 
—an example, it may be, of the survival of the fittest. 
And, so far as we can see, the only thing likely to 
diminish its popularity or destroy its permanence would 
be its inaccurate rendering or untimely employment. 
This latter, because all sweets, musical or otherwise, 
“grown common lose their dear delight.” 


“Position, Breathing and Poise for Pianists” 

By Mordaunt A. Goodnough 


Poise of body and correct breathing are the first 
principles taught a pupil of voice. All else is built on 
this groundwork, mental poise included. Pianists, taken 
as a class, have yet to learn that they, no less than 
singers, need buoyant poise of body and superior 
breathing ability. These fundamentals, plus concentra¬ 
tion, form the master key to higher intellectual and 
emotional realms. To use this master key we must 
■have that strength, which comes only from self-mastery, 
and this latter must be acquired through the firm sup¬ 
port of healthy habits. 

All great performers have personalities displaying 
leadership, authority and magnetism. These qualities, 
which are the proper counterpart of knowledge and 
which should not be confounded with egoism, may 
be developed by one one. Soloists now-a-days do more 
than “play.” They find the keynote of their audience, 
they become en rapport with their listeners, in fact, 
they are dynamos of telepathic energy, Poise and per¬ 
sonality are developed through correct breathing. 

Why Not Breathe Naturally 

But some will say “why not breathe just naturally?” 
The question is to the point. That is exactly what one 
should do, provided he has not lost the heritage through 
civilization and unnatural conditions. A very large 
per cent.,of the people breathe entirely wrong. Arti¬ 
ficial habits and conventionalities, clothing and incor¬ 
rect postures alike hinder both sexes in breathing, but 
the arch offender is the corset and belt. Hence, women 
largely employ what is called “clavicular breathing,” in 
which only the upper part of the lungs are filled. 

Natural breathing means complete breathing, in which 
the chest and abdomen expand and contract al around. 
It accomplishes far more than merely to furnish an 
adequate supply of oxygen, for the diaphragm keeps 
the intestines and vital organs in motion all the time. 
Attention to position and breathing is necessary for 
pianists, because the sitting position is one for which 
the human frame is not anatomically constructed; but 
if you sit right and breath right, you can offset any 
ill effects which might result from the unnatural 
position. 

Whether you are strong or weak physically you will 
need a regular course of breathing exercises. These 
can be learned best, of course, from a personal teacher, 
but in the absence of such, from books and articles such 
as have repeatedly appeared in the Vocal Department of 
The Etude. 

Go to the piano with the idea of seating yourself at 
the instrument. First, stand in front of the bench, 

The Teacher’s Part 

By R. 

Various methods have been suggested whereby the 
pupil may be assisted in overcoming stage-fright; but 
there is one most powerful aid which perhaps has not 
been given the consideration that it deserves, namely 
the teacher’s mental attitude. Your part is to inspire 
courage in each performer. A large contract some¬ 
times, but it can be done; and during many years of 
experience with pupils of all grades and temperaments 
the writer has found the plan invariably successful 


head'erect (back of neck against the collar), chest com¬ 
fortably high, shoulders back in place, the abdomen sup¬ 
ported by its own muscles and not allowed to sag. 
Balance the body so that a line from chin to floor will 
fall plumb over the balls of the feet. The entire body 
should feel buoyant and vital. Now sit down by bend¬ 
ing at the knees, leaning slightly forward from the 
hips only. Retain the upright position of spine and 
buoyant adjustment of torso. Avoid the common and 
inelegant habit of doubling up like a kangaroo when 
you go to sit down. 

Now play some finger exercises. You will find the 
breathing attends to itself in this new position, while 
the mind acts more alertly than if you sat rounded 
over. Proceed to scale practice: Play in whole notes, 
forte, arm weight touch. Breathe deeper, but always 
regularly and easily. Repeat the scale, still louder, 
using .arm pressure with the cooperation of shoulder, 
back and abdominal muscles. Try to lift yourself off 
the bench, as it were, by pressing or drawing each key 
down powerfully. For this exercise ordinary breathing 
is inadequate. Increase the abdominal and rib expan¬ 
sion, and breathe adequately for the work in hand. 
You will notice quite an improvement in touch and tone. 

As a final demonstration of what ample breath taking 
will do for the pianist, play a long and fortissimo pas¬ 
sage of chords or octaves, first with ordinary breathing, 
then with full, complete, diaphragmatic-breathing—pay¬ 
ing especial attention to control the exhalations, not 
letting the breath rush out rapidly. The passage will 
go with much greater ease and with such increased 
powers of endurance that you will be surprised. Heavy 
piano playing tears down tissue rapidly, because it is 
hard work. By the action of a vitalized blood stream 
and a poised nervous organism you can rebuild almost 
as fast you tear down. At least all torn-down products 


A mistaken and harmful idea is general everywhere 
rjr t J nd ° 01 ; tem P era tures should be 70 or 72 degrees. 
With sufficient moisture in the air 64 to 68 degrees will 
be found just as comfortable and will permit concentra¬ 
tion of mind that is impossible at a higher level. The 
w £ 1 . ter s studio >s heated in winter by a hot air furnace 
w tc causes dryness in the throats of his vocal pupils 
when practicing certain breathing exercises. 

_ g . “ , h bowl containing two or three quarts of 
A wit ° n tlle floor in front of the radiator. 

. Itrkish towel is hung over this, with one end 

of mt Se in the bowl. It evaporates about two quarts 

hid^frnrn * ? nd at no ex P e "^. The apparatus is 
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in the Pupil’s Recital 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by N. J. COREY 


Writing Exercises for Beginners 

“Small pupils come to me, from other teachers, 
no have been taught to write scales in manu 
nT-int hooks hut who cannot even play one cor- 
5 w°th one band alone. When parents send 

their children with the understanding that I 

to teach them to play the piano, is it right to 
+ht>ir first, lessons in writing exercises . Should 


e theii 


cluding°*scales, rS and"take t0 up la the* writing ”i 

the experience ot mvself, and my father (a 
teacher of long standing), has been, that while 
writing books are invaluable for young pupils, yet 
that writing during the preliminary stages is a 
mistake We have found children so taught did 
not understand in the slightest what they were 
tfnino- Is it not, so to speak, ‘putting the cait 
before the horse,* teaching the theory of music 
before the foundation work has been laid. M. C. 

I have printed the bulk of M. C.’s letter, for it is 
one that will open up field for thought, and may draw 
out letters of practical experience from some of our 
readers. It is an open question, and one that practical 


Partial Neglect in Study 

ive who understands 
weu aim «, u— -t getting the melody, 
but is very shaky in getting her time correctly. 
She is also baffled by pieces whose signatures con- 
tain more than two or three sharps or flats. Ought 
T tn hpo-jn all over again with her? She is a great 
lover of music and would like to play more difficult 
music Is there an instruction book that analyzes 
the time more? She seems to play more by ear, 
and has difficulty *"JSST 
time is all counted out and 


i advance. 


i force such a pupil, 
o have been neglected, 


tc. and not technical problems pertaining to musical 
ie and address must accompany all inquiries. 

on your part will bring results/ and cause her to 
realize that correct fingering is a part of correct play¬ 
ing. For your theory study get a copy of Preston 
Ware Orem’s Harmony Book for Beginners. It Will 
admirably fill your needs. 

Training Hardened Hands 

The article a short time ago on Knit Knuckles has 
interested one of our readers who has sent us a letter 
describing how he dealt with a similar trouble, which 
we are glad to print as it may afford a hint to some 
other worker. 

“I had a young man, seventeen, come to me for 
piano lessons, a strong, stocky fellow who had^been 


to start at the beginning. Can you not divide her ht up in t h e mountains, and knew nothing but 

practice into two parts. Select for her pieces of mod- rancll j ife Heavy work had over-developed and 
erate difficulty with no more sharps or flats than she hardened Ws hands He said he was very anxious to 


cnu grasp quickly. Then teach her to write the scales 
with correct signatures. Most of her scale and 

- - . arpeggio practice should be in the keys that trouble 

results as exemplified in the work of experienced hgr _ A genera i rev iew for signatures and time can 

teachers ought to help to solve. be carried on together. There are no books with 

There are two routes to a common goal th'at are now time analysis for the reason that teachers are supposed 

in use in starting beginners to play the piano, as there t o do this for their pupils For time analysis get a 

-re the Baptist and Episcopalian routes to heaven, and CO py of Studies in Rhythm by Justis. After your 

Ft is believed people may check their baggage safely pupil can tap. these on the table, ^ercises in Tun 
over either There is the route that has been in com- and Rhythm by Hepler, and carry her on still further 
°"th its multitudinous variants, of co.se, and 

actly the same with one added sharp, which “ ih “ 


IiarUCllCU 'Ilia Iimivia. --- --- ... I 

learn to play, and understand music, as it had always 
been his ambition to become a musician. At home 
his parents had always opposed him in this. I asked 
him if he would be willing to follow my directions 
implicitly and not become impatient. This he agreed 
to do. I first took five finger exercises, teaching him 
to hold the hands firmly and only use the fingers, one 
hand at a time untii they were mastered. I then gave 
him scales and exercises employing the clinging legato 
and staccato touches in alternation, until he understood 
these. I clasped his arm and hand firmly just above 
and below the wrist with both hands, letting both my 
thumbs brace his wrist, so that there was no possible 
chance for an arm or wrist movement, the arms only 

and through a system of blocks, charts, etc., teaches “ a ” g the next In t h e flat keys it will be the fourth g *”Inued ^his Changing fron/one" hand to * the other 
them a kn°wMgej>f^ degree of the scale on which the new wdl^be ^ ^ could ’ use the finger touch. Then I held both 


HR) _a tap. these 

There is the route that has been in com- and Rhythm by Hepler, and carry her 
. • multitudinous variants, of coutso, and Forju,, signatutos, 

the Kindergarten System, which is also subdivided into ^ ^ < __ _^ 

many sects. I believe the Kindergarten, in many cases, degree" of"the "scale. Otherwise there is ... 

n takes little tots who are not large enough to play, change -when she has mastered this key, take her 


board. Details may be obtained from those who exploit 
the various systems, a number of which have been ad¬ 
vertised in The Etude. 

As to standard methods of teaching, there is an old 
principle in instruction in which I have had much con¬ 
fidence; “The thing before the sign.” In other words, 
teach a pupil to sing the scale before explaining its 
construction. Having fixed its sound in his mind, he 
is in a position to understand and learn how it is made. 

The easiest way to teach a child what a dog is, is to 
let him see the dog. Even grown people read elaborate 
descriptions of things or places, only to find on actual 
inspection that the idea gained was very different from 
the reality. Application of the foregoing principle 
would indicate that it would be wiser to explain to a 
pupil that which he had become familiar with. After 
you have explained as much of any given thing as the 
pupil is capable of comprehending,-then show him how 
to writfe it on paper. 

An obvious question that will at once arise with 
young teachers is: How can this be done? Do you 
not have to teach the pupil to read the notes before 
he can play them on the piano? Not at all. A good 
plan to use with little people is as follows, in brief. 

First let them practice the muscles a little in table 
work, until they can see how they must work their 
fingers. Then teach them the number of each finger. 

Then find, or invent, the simplest possible combinations 
of notes, short enough so the pupil can memorize them, 
confined to five keys. Place the hands over the C 
major position, and let the pupil repeat the figures 
putting down the corresponding finger. One hand at a 
time at first, then putting them together. Then place pupils. The 
the hands over various key positions, and repeat the 


very simple pieces for practice in these keys, and show 
her how the time may be analyzed. Count aloud, each 
hand separately at first. A preliminary drill in Justis’ 
book will help you in this. If you divide her practice 
in this manner into two parts she will not feel that 
she is being put back; first, pieces in the keys she 
understands; second, very simple pieces in other keys, 
taking them progressively, for strict study of time and 
signatures. In this way she will gradually catch up 
in the departments in which she is deficient. 


scales and simple exercises until he had complete 
control of his fingers. The result was the sweetest 
touch, correct fingering, and good execution in far less 
than seven months.”—B. B. 

Weight 

Would you kindly explain pressure vs. weight in 
plaving the piano? When must each be used, and 
how?—T. E. L. 




The term weight is largely a re-adjustment of 
phraseology in modern teaching. There was a time 
when it was taught that all tone must be produced by 
a stroke of some sort, either finger, hand or arm. We 
were a long while growing out of it, for the idea 
became so fixed as a sine qua non in the pianist’s art. 
The term pressure-touch became very common, but as 
inculcated by the majority of teachers, that the pres¬ 
sure came entirely from the fingers, was incorrect. 
Very few observed far enough to note that the pressure 
came mostly from the hand and arm. Out of it grew, 
however, the discovery of the infinite varieties of 
touch, from pianissimo to fortissimo, that resulted 
from regulated arm action. Through it the hard bril- 
On many occasions I have known people to secure liancy of old-fashioned piano playing has been sup- 
second-hand pianos that turned out to be very satis- planted by the rich and resonant coloring of modern 

factory instruments. Pianos are turned back on virtuoso. We read more and more in regard to its 

dealers for various reasons that are legitimate, and by application, and many educators are advocating the 

exercising care you can often find very favorable almost total abandonment of the high finger-stroke 

bargains. If your pupil is so talented as you describe action as it was formerly understood, except for drill 

in your letter, after a few years she may be able to purposes in acquiring control of, and rendering supple, 

earn enofigh to buy her own piano. the finger muscles. Weight, then, is a more complete 

Carelessness if often the most marked in talented explanation of the so-called Pr«sure toucR Pressure 

fils. The more musical a child is the greater will touch meant only one thing. Weight applies to every 

the dislike of drudgery. Such a pupil longs for conceivable modification of finger, arm and hand w"- 

. - «. . .1 ■, . • i _i 4-Vn* nf tone. I he most beauti 


A Precocious Child 

I have a pupil of twelve who had never taken 
lessons before coming to me, and yet had picked 
up a little knowledge from other children and 
could play quite prettily. She also has the unusual 
gift of composing little pieces that are relatively 
quite difficult. Strange to say, she has had no 
instrument in her own home, until now she has a 
little old organ. Would it be advisable f' 
try and secure a second-hand piano f 
people being too poor to pay much.? 

She is careless’ about her fingering. How can it 
be corrected? 

What book would I better get to start her in the 
theory of music?—E. M. 


performance VCi Meanwhile i teadrthe , retter names of the music,' longs to listen 'to' the beautiful* sounds, and tion in the production of tone. The most beautiful 

SXterrS^L on the staff,.In involuntarily feels that practice stands between her ^^chords^y thrown 


this manner you have your introduction to The New 
Beginner’s Book, or any other manual, into which the 
pupil may now comfortably proceed. When these pre¬ 
liminaries are understood, he may be shown how to 
write them himself, and when he has learned a scale, 
and can play it accurately, he can learn how to write 
and construct that. I think this will answer your ques¬ 
tion. If any teachers have any variations of experi¬ 
ence, the Round Table will be glad to hear from them, 
only space demands that they be brief. 


and her musical desires. Later 


itelligence touch. This is weight rendered active, and 
develops, and there comes a realization of the necessity its most obvious applications. A most e ecttve y 

of a means towards any given end, carelessness may be graduated crescendo may be made 

overcome, and earnest application may take its place. 


At first you would better insist upon your pupil learn¬ 
ing each hand separately, giving close attention to the 
indicated fingering. Only by constant and unremitting 
patience and attention can you bring her to a realizing 
sense of what is necessary, and arouse the ambition 
that will lead her to desire to excel. A gentle firmness 


increasing its richness and sonority, rendered possible 
by the application of controlled weight in action. Al¬ 
though the term is of recent use, yet the idea has been 
in development and practical use for many years. 
There will be no appreciable loss if the term pressure 
is forgotten, for the term weight contains so much 
more in meaning. 
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Nature’s Music 

To attempt to write down in musical notation the 
various sounds heard in Nature is an agreeable pashme 
for those having a keen musical ear, and |J nde f 
a n admirable way to cultivate the ear. Robert acnu 
mann recommended something of the kind to < hose J° 
wouM become ‘-earnestly musical." We reproduce h re^ 
from Dunstan’s Cyclopedic Dictionary of Muse few 
interesting examples. It should be understood, of 
course, that the musical notes are only approxima ons 
as nearly all natural sounds are inflected, that is, graded 
by infinitely small intervals, not by the tones and semi¬ 
tones of our scales.' 



Avoiding Deafness 

By Dr. Leonard Keene Hirschberg, M.A. 

Ears, to the musician, are asJ^'know what to do 
artist. Every music worker In 

and what not to do when th^ ialist should be 

all but the simplest matters the £ the out- 

consulted. About an ^ much to the 

side trumpet part of the ear f an ass ’ s 

beauty of the human and detracts bit 0 f 

head-is the drum or tympanic membrane.^ ^ ^ the 
parchment stretches acro |J h J cked the cavern which 

"tamat to this drum of parchment is comnior. in 
children, whose mothers and fathers a 
adenoids, and infected tonsils If at the first sign 
irritants and sources of matter, n, 


Music of Speech 

Coming under the same category, though less often 
thought of, are the inflections of the human voice in 
ordinary speech (not in song). In one of Beet ^ e "* 
last string quartets (Op. 135), the composer takes the 
natural melodic and rhythmic outline of the tones ot 
the voice, in the question and answer Muss es sein ■ 
“E muss sein' es muss sein!” ( Must it be/ U 
must be! it must be!”) and makes them the theme of 
a weird and poignant movement in which the dramatic 
possibilities of these words are vividly suggested. 


It is said that the idea came to him in hearing the 
words pronounced in a conversation over a merely 
trivial matter, but like the great tone-poet he was, hi» 
mind sprang at once from the trivial to the ofty and 
the phrase became a type of the universal call of fate. 

Inflection In Music 

By Viva Harrison 

1 Train the child to make music speak, by letting 
the' heavy and light accents fall in their proper places, 

aS 2!Vompost words to fit the melodies, making the 

n °3 e Each consecutive note of melody is played dif¬ 
ferently, requiring more stress, or accept, like words m 
a sentence. Measures are divided into metrical feet, 
corresponding to lines in poetry. Thus: 



MASTERS AT PLAY. 


natiz- 


Uichard Wagner, whoso life was largely .. - 

ill"- the gods and near-gods of mythology, and Anton Bruck¬ 
ner, maker of wonderfully complicated symphonies, 
after all very human. Here we see i,! ~ 
silhouetted in the act of takingjsnuff. 

Wagner was not very fond 


interesting pair 

_ = _ is reported that 

snuff, hut occasionally indulged. 


j J 

l ‘ 


JJ 


4 Put individual life into your playing beyond the 
dynamic markings, with distinct enunciation, never 
slighting notes. 


of a congested ear drum in children, the ear specialist 
does not pin-prick this parchment, a hole or permanent 
opening may burst through it by pressure of the pus. 

Since almost all deafness owes its origin to trouble 
in and beyond this impassable drum, frequent examina¬ 
tion of its reflecting surface may save you much un¬ 
happiness. Peas, buttons, hairpins, penholders, and 
other objects must therefore not be allowed anywhere 
near them. 

The drum separates the outer from the middle ear. 
This is in direct communication with the back of the 
mouth and throat by a standard pipe-line called the 
custachian tube, which is about two inches long. 

It is as plain as a pike-staff that affections of the 
nose and throat which permit matter, mucus and mi¬ 
crobes, such as “colds” to be around loosely, may pene¬ 
trate the middle ear via this pipe-line and cause “ring¬ 
ing in the ears,” deafness, and other ear troubles. The 
normal anatomy of the ear then changes. The lining 
membranes or thick, red wall-papers become swollen 
and inflamed and as “cold follows cold” the thickening 
becomes permanent and hard and the curious chain~of 
three bones slung with loose joints behind the drum, 
instead of swinging lightly like a hammer on an anvil- 
tone is shaped like a stirrup, one like a hammer, and 
one like an anvil)—they become stiff, rigid, and scler- 
atic. Vibrations of sound do not easily pass through 
them, hence a form of deafness ensues. 

It is these bones which carry the air movements 
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the middle to the inner ear. The tiny stirrup 
a< nves like a piston rod sixteen times a second up to 
40000 times. Between that low and this highest the 
ear hears All other music and noises above 
a"low are not heard by man. Some insects, birds, 
beasts can hear more than man. 

Sounds which you hear may be air waves of from 
twenty-one yards , long down to one-th.rd of an inch 
long. y Shorter and longer ones go unperceived by hu¬ 
man beings. 

Why Two Ears ? 

The reason you have two ears-really six ears in a 
Jr of threes-is because the world of reality outside 
f our own ego has many messages for you. Two 
pars are few enough; you could not hear much of the 
knocking at the door of your environment if you only 

'^Resides this obvious answer and explanation, the re- 
duolication of structures, doubles all the powers of that 
tissue. You are able to listen to two things at once 
such as a question and the explosion of an alarm 
clock and afterwards remember both, though at the 
time ’you were able only to pay attention to one. 

Similarly two ears are aids to the semi-circular canals 
in telling the direction from which sounds emerge. 1 
Vnu mav prove this for yourself by putting your 
hand behind one ear and in front of the other When 
your hands are behind your ears it helps you to listen as 
well as to test the direction of the sound. 

Deafness, you may recall, is often traceable to dis¬ 
orders behind the drum in the middle inpayment of 
the triplicate ear. Yet the small canal which leads from 
the outer air to the drum is often the scat of aural af¬ 
fections. . 

Small peas, shoe buttons, or beans mserted in the 
outer ear, violent syringing of this pas-ageway, poking 
ear cleaners, hairpins, and ends of touels in the ear 
may start such mischief. Even the accumulation of 
hardened concretions of wax forced hack against the 
drum by attempts “to clean the ear" may produce signs 
of deafness. 

Perforation, breaks by noises of an explosive na¬ 
ture or injuries by "home instruments, sudden dives 
and plunges into water have had much deafness laid 
at their doors. 

Indeed, where the ear drum has been perforated or 
damaged since childhood or for any period, a sudden 
plunge or swim may admit brine into the middle ear 
and even cause a fatality. While it is true that ab¬ 
sorbent cotton is not advisably worn in the ear, it be¬ 
comes necessary to use it as a mean- m' protection for 
swimmers and bathers with holes in their car drums.. 

Neglected “colds” in the head, especially in children, 
where the distance between ear and throat is much 
shorter than adults, "stuffed-up nose." large tonsils, 
adenoids, are all the source-of much deafness. 

The connection of the mouth, the dental machinery, 
and the nerves with the ear is also shown by a shrill 
sound called “setting the teeth on edg> heard when 
a slate pencil screeches on a slate or the brakes are 
applied hard in the absence of “brake-lining.” 

It is as clear as the way to the pari-h church that 
such maladies as grip, sore throat, scarlatina, measles, 
“colds,” swift plunges, explosions, and loud noises 
must always be kept in mind as possible causes of ear 
troubles, which may lead to deafness. "Running of 
the ears” means that the mother or guardian of the 
child has relied too much on someone who is not an ear 


specialist. They waited too long. There i: 
nowadays for running ears. 


Muscular Alertness 


By Kenneth A. Cummings 


; small 


Lay your hand quietly on a table near some 
object. Now resolve that in just the next instant you 
are going to grasp the object onlv don't grasp it— 
just think it. Notice the accompanying sensation-* 
feeling of ease, a tingling sensation. It might be called 
^ consciousness of existence.” Now try ^ produce 

flabbi- 


-cAiaicncc. ow uy . 1 * • . 

the same sensation without this process. This is 
true relaxation for which 


. . ..sie seeking: not 

ness but a condition of sensitive muscular alertness 
Wext time you go to practice try this for a few minutes 
before you start. Then try it while you play 5°"* I 
simpk exercise Lastly! do it forever . and always, and 1 

attain J d r el ° P speed and control which cannot be 

attained otherwise. 
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VARSOVIA 

MAZURKA ELEGANTE RODOLPHE J.VANASSE 
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WATCHING THE SOLDIERS 


A.G.COLBORX 


A brisk little military march with suggestive bugle calls. Grade 1 
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A LONELY FLOWER 

SONG WITHOUT WOEDS E.F. CHRISTIAN! 

. 

Andantino m.m.J^72 



Copyright 1917 by Theo.Presser Co. 
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MARCHING SONG OF THE FRENCH 

LE REGIMENT DE SAMBRE-ETJM Ub ^ is Mld to 1 .iiri..c r i babl y i„ spir 

The effect of ,M, m„nber. ,s played by the Freb.h ""‘Itory b.nde .»d sungby the cold BMt e,p..»e, of l.gh. opera. 

ine Robert Planqvrette who wrote the music, was the famous com K , ®® r j 

Marziale m.m.J = 120 beconao 



■fty Ir , i_t-t f 









1 * 

1 , 1 1 1 --I— 








=1 ttJ 1 r y r : f"'-^5=j= 

w 3 u 1 - l i' - 
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MARCHING SONG OF THE FRENCH ARMY 

LE REGIMENT DE SAMBRE-ET-MEUSE 


Prime R.PLANQUETTE 
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In the grand march style, dignified and imposing, suggesting some 


MARCH OF THE LEGIONS 

stately ceremonial. 


Tempo < 


L Marcia m.m. J 


SECONDO 


G.KARG ANOFF 
Arr. by RichardFerber 

3 2 • 
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MARCH OF THE LEGIONS 


G KARGANOFF 
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ELSA’S DREAM 


NOVEMBER 1917 


F. LISZT 





Copyright 1905 by Theo. Presser- a 
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An expressive, eong-lik. _Mr ** «• !“*•'""‘ h “ * n<1 ’ 


To Miss Marguerite Holden 

C H ANSON section- 6r.de IIW 


WILLIAM R. SPENCE 
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CHROMATIC WALTZ 


FRANK HOWARD WARNER 


Th« term CkWic ntm to tho contmu.lof ctotn.tio ** f««*t 


,„d passing notes in the first theme- Grade IV. 


5 term Chromatic refers to the continual use ot chromatic " ________ 

* hj _ i rTT** l -^n r f fn H-FPnT^TfJr' 

tuW 
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We take pleasure in presenting to our subscribers and patrons the Twenty-ninth lst.^1918, as our special arrangements_^^he puHishejs.e^nre on 
HfilMav Offer. T1 ' " "* v '° 


- 7 Ve take pleasure in presenting to our subscribers and patrons the Twenty-ninth 1st, mo, as our ^delivery on .~ —o- - 

Itfx rtfisss-**-*--—- 

IS ! than the publisher’s price, and in addition, if cash accompanies the order, prepaid jn wnt ing allow a line for each arti 
“ " nsoortation is included. The binding is the best in which the books are made. It CONDITIONS: Cash must accompany all orders 

must be dVsdnctly understood that no orders are filled at these prlcesafterjanuary offer expires P os.t.v.Iy on Jan. 1,1918. 


ne puoiisners ciyus u» —— — w 

time, we would suggest that all orders OT 


GENERAL MUSICAL LITERATURE 


INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS-Continued 

*^,7". . . .SgKSg 



in.. .Wi _ 

■ ’ VOCAL COLLECTIONS 

miscellaneous 

Ssssssr- . .. = 

Great -poser, 1 NS J RUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 


‘e^i£%ib“^ - 30 

Album 38 

m of TaVPlc Pieces . • 


smm - 
spjps: 

mrBt .s2!d!"W& of the tirVt and ' 


BOUND COLLECTIONS 

K^Tlefo'Ses 8 " Landon. ^Plpe ES 

MUSICAL PICTURES, PLAQUES AND MEDALLIONS 



PHILADELPHIA, penna. 
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S^horwtfraph 


All Fine Phonographs Combined in One 

YeiWiiK All These Superiorities,the Brunswick Costs Somewhat Less 



S TUDY The Brunswick’s 
superiorities itemized at 
the right. 

Note particularly that with 
all these advantages the prices 
—comparing type for type— 
'are somewhat less. 

The finest Brunswick, mea¬ 
sured by merit, should cost 
more. And they would bring 
more if we asked it. 

Then why, you inquire, 



should such a final-type phono¬ 
graph as The Brunswick a 
combination of them all—be 
sold at a tempting reduction? 

How We Save 

We build the fine cabinets 
ourselves. We have been in 
the wood-working business for 
76 years. 

For the p,ast few years we 
have been making phono¬ 
graph Cabinets for others. 

When we announced The 
Brunswick under its own 
name we already had two 
large factories fully equipped 
and manned by master crafts¬ 
men. 

The House of Brunswick is 
one of the largest—if not the 
largest—cabinet-making con¬ 
cerns in the country. We have 
our own forests. We have a 
long-established Sales and Dis¬ 
tribution Department.’ We 
have branches in 54 of the 


Brunswick Superiorities 

Plays All Records including Pathe. Accurately timed automatic stop. 
All wood sound chamber—better Throat-way volume control. 

tone. Extra capacity motor. 

Costs less than lesser instruments. Improved Index files. 

Two reproducers—instantly inter- Finer cabinet work. 

changeable. All Phonographs in One. 


leading cities, largely sup¬ 
ported by our other lines. 

Thus we save in many 
ways, so as to offer the finest 
Brunswicks at prices slightly 
below the usual. 

Yet, mark you, when you 
choose a Brunswick you ob¬ 
tain features not purchasable 
elsewhere at any price. 


Plays All Records 

The Brunswick is not a one' 
record instrument. Of the i 
four major phonographs it 1S .* 


the only one that plays ALL 
records. 

The Brunswick is frankly a 
combination of all the wanted 
perfections. It is the latest and 
the final type. It removes all 
restrictions and limitations. 

This is the phonograph with 
the sound chamber built en¬ 
tirely of long-seasoned and 
resonant wood. So the tone 
is at its best—never metallic, 
never harsh. Our experts, in 
following the construction ot 
a violin, have achieved a dis¬ 
tinct triumph, admitted by all 
acousticians. 


New Tonal Values 

It does not take a musically 
trained ear to detect the tonal 
superiority. You will appre¬ 
ciate it at once, when you 
make a comparison. 

Note, too, that The Bruns- 
with plays Pathe Discs. We 
furnish without extra cost a 
reproducer for Pathe discs. 

Thus we open up to every 
home a field of music hitherto 
limited. Pathe, as you know, 
offers the largest musical col¬ 
lection the world has ever 
known. Some of the greatest 
singers and musicians perform 
exclusively for Pathe. 

A Musical Surprise 
Awaits 

Who can resist all of the 
advantages? Who wants to 
pay more for a lesser instru¬ 
ment? 

Hear the Brunswick before 
you decide. Check over each 
of our claims, then make direct 
comparisons. Have your fa¬ 


vorite record played on The 
Brunswick and then on any 
other. 

In nine cases out of ten, 
Brunswick dealers tell us, peo¬ 
ple choose The Brunswick 
after such severe comparisons. 

Write to us today for an 
illustrated catalog, or go to the - 
nearest Brunswick dealer. L ou 
owe it to yourself, to your 
family, to buy only the best. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKf'COLLENDER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CINCINNATI 

Branch H„ us « in Principa! Cieies of*. Unired Star., Mexico, France. I 0 **" “us.ca. S """° 

DEALERS: Write for H* pkn Wth al1 the sales detaiL 
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dm De Luxe Models c/ 
IU $350~$1500 ^ 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL WORKS 

Selected from the Latest Publications of Theo. Presser Co., Philadelp _ 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS FIRST AND SECOND GRADE TEACHING NOVELTIES_ 


SUTOR’S NOTE SPELLING- 
BOOK 


MELODIES OF THE PAST 

FOR THE PIANO 

ByM.GI 



CHILDREN’S SONGS & GAMES 

By M. GREENWALD Price 50 cent. 

s most All the popular traditional^ children's 

PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR £• taSSS 0 "' 

ByH.L T CRAMM 0UNG ^le,^ cent, MASTER AND SCHOLAR 

By C. KOELLING Price, $1.00 


JUST WE TWO 

By GEORGE L. SPAULDING 


NEW PIANO METHOD 

By A. SCHMOLL 



STUDENT’S BOOK 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE 
iy THEO. PRESSER Price, 75 cents 






PICTURES FROM FAIRYLAND 

E PIANOFORTE 



PIANO COLLECTIONS 


VOCAL WORKS 


STANDARD ADVANCED PIECES 


GODARD ALBUM 

>RTE 



FOUR SACRED SONGS 


very best musicianship,^ together with a 

GRADED STUDIES IN SIGHT 
SINGING 

ByG. 


MOTHER GOOSE ISLAND 

OPERETTA 

By GEO. L. SPAULDING Price, 50 cent. 


SUNDAY PIANO MUSIC 

A Collection for Church or Home 


ENGELMANN FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Price, 75 cents 






A REVELATION TO THE VOCAL 
WORLD 


THE CECILIAN CHOIR 


Compiled by JAMES C. WARHURST 
Price, 50 cents 


VIOLIN 


INDIAN MELODIES 

FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
By THURLOW LIEURANCE Price, 75 cent. 

In this attractive volume Mr. Lleuranee 
presents some of his most successful trans¬ 
criptions of Indian melodies, arranged as 
violin solos. These melodies are genuine, 
taken down at first hand by Mr. Lleuranee 
and duly recorded. They make most In¬ 
teresting violin numbers, real novelties, and 
will prove real additions to any recital 
program. 



HARMONY BOOK FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By PRESTON WARE OREM Price, $1.00 

This book is ‘‘brief, simple, vital, prac¬ 
tical, new, and distinctive.'’ It presents 
the groundwork in the plainest possible 
manner, covering thoroughly the first year's 
work, and affording ample preparation for 
advanced study according to any method 
Provision is made for writing all the exer¬ 
cises directly in the book, thus keeping a 
permanent record of one's work. It is 
adapted for either class use or private in¬ 
struction. It is an admirable work for self- 
help. 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
MUSICIANS 

Bach, Mozart, Schubert. Mendelssohn, Schumann, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Chopin 

Price, 15 cents each 

These give the stories of the lives of the 
great composers in very simple language, 
and Instead of having the illustrations 
printed in the book, sheets are supplied to 
b e cut and pasted in the book by the child 
itself. Facts and Quotations are included, 
as well as a place for the child’s own story 
to be written. 


ORGAN MELODIES 


Gems from Classic and Modern 
Composers compiled and arranged 
for the Pipe Organ 


By C. W. LANDON 


Price, $1.00 


A veritable mine of good things for the 
busy practical organfst. Not a dry or 
tedious number in the book. Some of the 
greatest melodies ever written arranged as 
preludes, postludes and offertories. All are 
of moderate difficulty, suited to the average 
player and adapted for two manual organs. 


The Convincing Test 

To afford you a better opportunity of judging for yourself of the genuine value of the books listed on this page we will gladly 
send you any of them for examination. Send a postal card request, and your order will be filled the same day. To further assist you in 
the selection of music, we have catalogues covering every classification. We will gladly send you any of these gratis. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PaI 


fOTtUBMS i9I7 

LOVE’S GOLDEN DREAM 

SONG WITHOUT WORDS 

A tender song without words in which several voices participate, either in colloquy or in full harmo y 

Andante sostenuto,con espressione M.M.J = 73 
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LEO OEHMLER,Op.218 
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r\r THE WOODS REGINALD. BARRETT, Op. 64, No,? 

A may be p 


little *,*». movement, affording proCK^ cross-hand practice. 

entertaining duet effect. Oracle 3 




be played in octaves by another 


A joyous 
student, thus giving an 

Li; 
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British Copyright secured 

V. LACHNER 


, „ , A o,,67. Vinoettt L.chnerl 1811-1898) TO . well-known Herman composer .ttd director, 

.swarts wrenSiO* - “» ° f VL 

Maestoso M.M.J=90 t _ | „_ s L- J | I 


of the 
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fantasie -tarantelle 


a free tarmteMe movement, brilliant and scintillating,in the modern 

Giocoso M.M. J=fl6 


French style. Brisk and accurate 


FREDERIC BINET 

finger work is demanded. 
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# From here go back to and play to Fine, then play T 
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BOLERO 

A brilliant recital number, showy,but not difficult to play. A large, full tone and firm accentuation are r q 


E.G. ROTHLEDER 
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FINALE from INTERNATIONAL FANTASY 

The complete International Fantasy contain, the national air, of all the Allie.-Tb. Finale which is here gtven p.rt.cul.rl, br, 11,.,, 

JAMES H.ROGERS 
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DREAM DAYS OF LONG AGO 

A ballad number, in popular style but of real musical interest. The refrain especially appealing. 


Words and Music 
WALTER R0 Lf| 
Andante con moto 



pale moon-light, I’m dream-ing of days gone by, When life was so full^^of^the sun - shine bright,With 



Copyright 1917 by Theo.Presser Co. <¥. 
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The Negro in the World of Music 


v of the original Negro songs At the time of 


■rotten tones of long-lost loved ones, or p E q u Ne York, contributed 
£. sW eet breath of fair lilies that for “Mammas Lil’ Bab/’ and “Folk 

him will bloom no more, for the dulcet s J ong » t0 the s ’ m of origin al American 


The Fisk Jubilee Club, . 


i Para- Only one or two of the c 
v lay. further of this o 


growing brighter as it reced 

from 1 him than earth from Heaven. The the club sang for Prince Henry in Nash- 
child of nature who had no words, ville, his Royal Highness shook hands 



These with the c 


membered distinctly when she sang with 
the club at his father’s court more than 


Get to Work 

By Ida M. Rass 



IN THE BEST-HOMES 

Why not add to your home the final touch of refinement that only 
a grand piano can give ? 

is small, and you can pay only a little each 
ve the satisfaction of owning one of these 

K IICH & BACH 



FINEST LITTLE GRAND PIANO 

59 inches long $650 

>e greatest value ever offered the American public ”—Musical Courier Extra 



Write for booklet and paper pattern showing floor space covered 

KRANICH 6? BACH 235 East 23d Street, New York City 


Get down your pile of Etudes, playing that audience consists merely of 
all the music, reading and classifying all chairs and tables m your own room. 

Dealing with the Ragtime Fad 


of Teachers Are 


The Standard History of Music 
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Every incorrest use of the vocal organs 
involves in some degree the condition 
known as throat stiffness. This is a sub¬ 
ject seldom touched upon in the scientific 
treatises on voice culture. But in the 
actual study of singing the condition is 
of very frequent occurrence. How throat 
stiffness is caused, and the means by 
which it may be avoided or cured, are 
therefore questions of great interest to 
the vocal student. 

Throat stiffness is a purely muscular 
condition. Its nature is readily grasped 
when its likeness to other forms of mus¬ 
cular stiffness is understood. Let us see 
in the first place what is meant by muscu¬ 
lar stiffness generally. - 

Roughly speaking, we may say that all 
the voluntary muscles of the body are 
arranged in supposed sets or groups. To 
illustrate this, stand with arm extended 
straight out from the shoulder. Now bend 
the arm at the elbow, bringing the hand 
up to the shoulder, then straighten the 
arm again. You have here performed two 
movements, flexing the fore-arm and ex¬ 
tending it. The flexing of the fore-arm 
is performed by the biceps muscle, lying 
at the front of the upper arm. By the 
contraction of the triceps, at the back 
of the upper arm, the fore-arm is ex- 


Opposed Muscles 

This opposed pair of muscles, the biceps 
and the triceps, may be taken as typical 
of the entire muscular system. The 
muscles of the larynx are arranged in 
exactly the same manner—on a much 
smaller scale, of course. One set of 
muscles tenses the vocal cords for high 
tones, another relaxes them for low tones. 
One set pulls the larynx down, another 
raises it; by the balanced contraction of 
these two sets the larynx is held in the 
correct position. And so on, for all the 
intrinsic and extrinsic muscles of the 
larynx; all are arranged in opposed sets 
and groups. 

In every normal muscular movement, 
only those muscles are contracted which 
are actually called upon to perform the 
movement; the sets opposed to them re¬ 
main passive, and exert no strength what¬ 
ever. Thus if I take hold of a chest 
weight and pull it toward me, I normally 
contract only the biceps and chest mus¬ 
cles ; the triceps and the back muscles, 
which pull in the opposite direction, do 
not put forth any effort. This is a type 
of normal muscular movement, free from 
stiffness. 

Muscular stiffness occurs when two 
opposed sets of muscles are contracted at 
the same time. “Set” your arm the way 
the athlete does to display his muscular 
development. In this “set” condition, 
bend and extend the fore-arm several 
times, exerting all the strength you can 
in the movements.- This is a perfect ex¬ 
ample of movement carried on in the con¬ 
dition of muscular stiffness. You will at 
once observe, fof one thing, how ex¬ 
tremely fatiguing it can be. 

Even when muscular stiffness is not 


Remedies for Throat Stiffness 


By DAVID C. TAYLOR 


pronounced enough to cause fatigue, it 
can still interfere with the freedom and 
facility of movement. You can observe 
this by writing with the hand and arm in 
a cramped condition. Grip the pen or 
pencil tightly, hold the wrist and elbow 
stiff, and write a few lines in this manner. 
You will readily see that you do not write 
with the safne ease and facility in this 
way that you normally possess. 

We can now see what throat stiffness 
is, and how it interferes with the freedom 
and ease of the vocal organs. In order 
to produce tone correctly, the muscles of 
the vocal organs must be free to act 
normally. When the throat is stiffened 
by the opposed contraction of all these 
muscles, the free normal action is im¬ 
possible. 

Untrained Voices Usually Stiff 

The untrained voice is always subject 
to throat stiffness in some degree. One 
of the things which correct vocal cultiva¬ 
tion accomplishes is the freeing of the 
throat from whatever natural stiffness 
may be present. Of vastly more concern 
to the student is another cause of throat 
stiffness, entirely distinct from that which 
is native to the untrained voice. This 
condition is the direct result of the erron¬ 
eous practice of vocal exercises and gym¬ 
nastics. Incompetent instruction is, of 
course, involved here. But anyone con¬ 
versant with the facts is well aware that 
instruction of this type is by no means 
uncommon. 

An exercise may be correctly practiced, 
and so help the voice along the road to 
correct tone production. Or it may be 
incorrectly performed, and have no other 
effect than to increase the degree of 
throat stiffness already present. How, it 
will be asked, is the student to know 
whether he is performing the exercise 
correctly or not? It is, of course, the 
business of the teacher to see to this. 
But there is one simple rule that the 
student can always safely follow. An 
exercise may be sung in either one of two 
ways: First, by paying attention solely 
to the sound of the tones, and striving 
to make them rich, full, sweet, and mel¬ 
low. Second, by trying to govern the 
actions of the vocal muscles, and com¬ 
pelling them to operate in some particular 
manner. The first way is correct; it 
will lead in the end to perfect tone pro¬ 
duction. The second is the incorrect way, 
which has the effect only of stiffening the 
throat. 

Mechanical Practice Injurious 

It is coming to be generally recognized 


that to practice vocal exercises in a 
mechanical manner is injurious to the 
voice. This is the mistake involved in 
many so-called “scientific methods.” They 
all aim at one thing, the direct mechanical 
control of the vocal muscles. Their only 
effect is to cause throat stiffness. 

The injury to the voice caused by in¬ 
correct use is always the result of throat 
stiffness. We have seen that any move¬ 
ment performed with the opposed con¬ 
traction of muscles is always more or 
less fatiguing to the muscles themselves. 
The muscles of the larynx are extremely 
small and delicate. When they are al¬ 
lowed to act normally, they are fully 
strong enough to put forth all the effort 
demanded of them. But the increased 
effort called for in the condition of mus¬ 
cular stiffness is more than they can bear. 
When the voice is exercised daily in this 
condition the laryngeal muscles suffer a 
constant strain. In the course of time 
they become weakened, and permanent 
injury to the voice inevitably follows. 

Everybody interested in vocal instruc¬ 
tion knows that a large number of voices 
are ruined every year by incorrect 
methods of study. We now see why this 
is. The attempt to direct the actions of 
the laryngeal muscles is both incorrect 
and dangerous. There is nothing really 
scientific about a method that injures 
the voice. Students would be justified in 
refusing to take lessons from any teacher 
who seeks to instruct them in the con¬ 
scious management of the larynx and 
throat muscles. Up-to-date teachers gen¬ 
erally take the stand that the correct way 
to train the voice is to teach tone, not 
muscle. The muscles will take care of 
themselves if the singer leaves them to 
themselves and strives only for perfect 
musical tones. 


The correct natural action of the voc: 
muscles is purely unconscious. They d 
not need to be told how to act. Natur 
has endowed them with an instinct whic 
regulates their contractions, entirely ir 
dependent of the singer’s conscious cor 
trol. It is an interference with natur 
when the singer tries to dictate to th 
laryngeal muscles how they shall perfori 
their duties. Nature has a way of ol 
taining revenge for this interference Sh 
causes the muscles to stiffen, and s 
punishes the singer who breaks th 
natural law of vocal guidance. 

Like most other ills, throat stiffness i 
easier to avoid than to cure. To avoi 
this condition is indeed a very simp] 
matter. Do not try to manage your voic 
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mechanically, and you will have no 
trouble with throat tension. What i s a 
singer to do, however, whose throat 
already shows signs of stiffening? Even 
here the remedy is by no means difficult, 
provided the condition has not progressed 
too far. A wide variety of relaxing ex¬ 
ercises are known, by which the throat is 
readily brought to a condition of normal 
freedom. 

" Relaxing exercises should be a regular 
feature of every vocal method. As we 
remarked before, some degree of tension 
is generally present in tin untrained voice. 
This must be removed in the course of 
study, as a necessary part of the vocal 
cultivation. There will never be any dif¬ 
ficulty about this, if the faulty habit of 
thinking about the throat is not adopted. 
With any sound method of instruction, 
the throat stiffness native to the untrained 
voice does not present a serious problem. 

Far different, however, is the condition 
which results from two or three years 
of faulty practicing. This is a condition 
which must be remedied, or there is no 
hope of a successful outcome. First of 
all, the student must give up the wrong 
practices which brought about the tension. 
Abandon the habit of thinking about the 
breath, larynx, and throat muscles, and 
think only of tone. Concentrate your at¬ 
tention on the sound of your voice, and 
listen closely to it at every instant. In 
this way you can occupy your mind so 
fully that there will be no danger of your 
thoughts wandering to the action of your 
throat. 


Relaxing Exercises 

Relaxing exercises will begin to be 
effective in freeing the throat of tension 
so soon as the student ceases to think 
of the throat. Fully half of each day’s 
practice time should be devoted to these 
exercises until the tension is entirely re¬ 
moved. 

The best relaxing exercises are based 
on the two actions of sighing and yawn¬ 
ing. Both actions are characterized by a 
free outpouring of the breath, gentle and 
easy in sighing, somewhat more volumin¬ 
ous in yawning. Single tones and de¬ 
scending scale passages on the vowel ah, 
in the sighing and yawning qualities of 
tone, are the typical relaxing exercises. 
A wide variety of exercises have been 
built up on this basis, all of them effective 
under the guidance of a competent 
teacher. 

Throat stiffness is a progressive condi¬ 
tion. In its beginning it may be so slight 
as almost to escape notice. Month b> 
month it becomes worse, until finally, if 
the progress is not broken, the voice is 
ruined for the purposes of artistic sing¬ 
ing. This is a risk to which every vocal 
student is exposed. How then is he to 
recognize the presence of throat tension 
at the very beginning of the trouble, a 
the time when the remedy is simple? Close 
and unremitting attention to the sound 
pf the voice is the student’s best guide 
m this matter. 
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Youthful Freshness 

Every fine natural voice, in the un¬ 
trained state, has one beautiful feature 
in particular, the impression of youthful 
freshness which it gives. This is indeed 
one of the greatest charms of beautiful 
singing. It is this feature which first 
suffers from wrong use. How often is it 
said that cultivation robs the voice of all 
its freshness 1 This is unfortunately true, 
when the cultivation is carried on by a 
wrong method. On the other hand, the 
charm of freshness is heightened by cor¬ 
rect cultivation. While bad training rubs 
all the bloom off the tones, correct train¬ 
ing makes them ever fresher and brighter. 
The vocal student should be constantly 
on guard to see that the freshness of the 
voice is not impaired. Once lost through 
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the injudicious practice of mechanical 
exercises, it can never be restored. 

To sum the whole matter up, practice 
always for tone, and never for throat 
management. Focus your attention on 
the sound of your voice and let your 
throat take care of itself. Devote at 
least fifteen minutes a day to relaxing 
exercises as a preventive measure, even if 
you are sure there is no tension present. 
Abandon any method which involves the 
conscious management of the vocal or¬ 
gans. Seek the instruction that is based 
on the artistic conception of perfect tone 
and the expression through the voice of 
ideas of musical beauty. You will thus 
avoid the perils of throat stiffness, and 
place yourself on the road to vocal per- 


A Few Thoughts On Speech In Song 


By Edward C. Bairstow 


Why is it so many singers pronounce 
and enunciate so differently when sing¬ 
ing, from their custom when speaking? 
Why do we so often hear the conven¬ 
tional “Good-uh-bye, beloved-uh!” in 
Tosti's song? Yet if you took leave of a 
friend by saying, “Good-uh-bye,” dear 
reader, your sanity would be- doubted. 

The answer to these questions is as 
follows: Years ago the moat expensive 
singers and teachers in this country, and 
therefore, of course, the best from the 
Englishman’s point of view, were Italians. 
Their language is spoken pretty much 
as it is spelt, and contains. only five 
vowel sounds. English is not pronounced 
as it is spelt, and contains more than 
twice five vowel sounds. The' aforesaid 
Italians did not understand ' its idiosyn- 
cracies, and sang and taught it very much 
as if it were Italian. Being-foreigners, 
and therefore considered much better 
musicians than ourselves, everybody 
copied their methods; hence the present 
lamentable state of affairs. “But why 
so lamentable?” you say. “If the words 
are clear and the voice sounds beautiful, 
is the alteration of a few vowels and 
consonants such a serious matter?” Yes. 
Because, first of all, your singing must 
be perfectly natural if it is to sound 
spontaneous and sincere. Secondly, it is 
a crime to torture the King’s English. 
Thirdly, words thus tortured are often 
difficult to identify, many becoming am¬ 
biguous, such as valley and volley, battle 
and bottle, shall and shawl.' 

Let us first think what is our ideal of 
speech in song. Surely it should be (1) 
Beautiful, (2) Clear, and (3) Natural. 

Beauty of Vowel Tone 

' This is obtained from the purity and 
resonance of the vowel sounds. The 
position, or shape of the vowel should 
be maintained from the instant of the 
emission of the initial consonant, or con¬ 
sonants, of a syllable until the instant 
when the passages are closed for the 
enunciation of the final consonant,. or 
consonants, of that syllable. Much im¬ 
purity of vowel tone is due to sluggish 
openings and closings, whereby the full 
tone of the vowel is only reached when it 
is time to quit it, or never reached at 
all- Vowels and consonants should be 
like fields and fences. The superficial 
area covered by the fences is negligible, 
but they form very definite barriers be¬ 
tween one field and another. 

Clearness 

Clearness also depends on the purity 
of the vowels. Each should have its own 
distinctive character and should be eas¬ 
ily distinguished from all the rest. But 
it is upon the consonants that clearness 


chiefly depends, and it is here that 
standardization is most required. I ap¬ 
pend a list of English consonants in a 
tabular form that all can understand 
with the explanations given. 

The Consonants 

An unvoiced consonant is one at the 
moment of whose enunciation the vocal 
cords do not vibrate. The result is the 
emission of air under pressure only, not 
of a musical sound. A voiced consonant 
is one at the moment of whose enuncia¬ 
tion the vocal cords do vibrate. The re¬ 
sult is the emission of a musical sound, 
not of air under pressure. This sound 
can and should be made absolutely 
momentary except for special effects of 
expression. Explodants are consonants 
at the moment of whose enunciation 
mouth and nose passages are sealed. 
Resonants are so called because they 
are undoubted helps to resonance. The 
nasal cavities and the mouth from the 
back of it up to the lips or tongue— 
whichever forms the closure—are full 
of vibrations at the moment of their 
enunciation. Hisses and buzzes are par¬ 
tial stoppages of the passage through 
the mouth. Hisses are unvoiced, buzzes 
are voiced. 

Table of Consonants in the English 
Language 

Unvoiced. Voiced. Voiced. 

Explodants. Resonants. 


G (asinffo) NG 




in then) 


SH 

Aspirate 
H 

Most books < 


TH (as in thin) TH (asui™»; 

( DGE (as in ridge) or 
CH (as in rich) G (as in George) or 

( J (as in joy) 

French J (as Z in 
azure, or 
S in treasure). 

mosL the subject only clas¬ 

sify the consonants according to the 
organ or organs concerned in their 
enunciation, but as nobody ever tries to 
make a p with the tongue, or an l with 
the lips, such classification is entirely 
useless. , 

Common faults are—(1) voicing the 
unvoiced consonants, (2) omitting to 
voice the voiced ones, (3) if the latter 
are voiced, then voicing them at an¬ 
other pitch to that of the following or 
preceding vowel, (4) prolonging the 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 

AN UNUSUAL UPRIGHT 

Style 705 shown below has become the most popular 
piano we have ever built. Designed on Colonial 
lines, in antique mahogany it has the restful sim¬ 
plicity of the old time Colonial work of which one 
never tires. Its charm of tone and touch, exquisite 
perfection of detail and remarkable tune-staying 
qualities, attract the musical critic. You should 
investigate its charms. 



WHATEVER YOUR PIANO NEED 


there is an Ivers & Pond to fit it. The complete¬ 
ness of our line offers unusual advantages to the 
discriminating buyer. Embodying half a century’s 
experience and preferred by over 400 prominent 
Educational Institutions and 60,000 homes, the 
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world’s best pianos. A catalogue describing all our 
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Write for it now. 
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FOR SINGERS 

Sore throat, so dreaded by all 
singers and public speakers, can 
usually be prevented by exercis¬ 
ing a little care. Keep the mouth 
and throat clean and healthy 
by using Absorbine, Jr., morning 
and evening and dangerous germs 
have no chance to develop. 


is a powerful germicide which combines 
efficiency with safety. It is made of 
herbs, many of which are grown on my 
own farm, and is positively non-poison- 
ous and non-destructive of tissue. 

A solution made by adding one part 
Absorbine, Jr., to nine parts water is 
sufficiently strong for a spray or gargle. 

In addition to being a germicide, Absorbine, 
Jr., accomplishes everything usually expected of 
a^high grade liniment. It is needed daily in and 

their rough-and-tumble play-for the numerous 
kitchen^and about the^house, the 
^Get a bottle ^of Absorbine, Jr. 
high type. 

$1.00 a bottle at druggists or 
postpaid. 

A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 

will be sent to your address 
on receipt of 10c in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 

436 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD - MASS. 


JUST OUT 

The Head Voice and 
Other Problems 

By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


SYSTEMATIC VOICE TRAINING 

A text-book for student and teacher. 
Price, SI .00. Sent on receipt of price. 
Mr. Clippinger is available for lessons 
throughout the year. Address 

617-18 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geo. Chadwick Stock 

School of American Vocal Instruction 

ESTABLISHED 1893 

Y. M. C. A. Bldg. New Haven, Co 

Mr. Stock’s booklet of “Helpful Suggestions 
to Singers” by mail 25 cents. 

Author of “Guiding Thoughts for Singers” $!•( 


More uSeS than any 
other Cough Drops ^ 

h the verdict of thelWENdte 
Singers, speakers, sales¬ 
men, outdoor workers—all 
use Luden’s. 

Whatever their- 
ritation of nose, 
throat or air 
passages, you’ll 
find quick relief 
in Luden’s. 


Package 

Areijou aLUDEN-ite? 

5C usual 


Vowel Sounds 

The following is not a complete list 
of English vowel sounds, but those omit¬ 
ted approximate so nearly to those given 
that it would only complicate matters to 
include them. For instance, the long 
vowel in the compound sound, ay is 
brighter, or more closed than (8), and 
the vowel in words like fair is slightly 
darker, or more open than (8). 


Table of Vowel Sounds in the English 
Language 


(1) 00 i 

(2) CIO i 

(3) O i 

(4) AW s 

(5) U a 

(6) AH a 

(7) A a 

(8) E a 

(9) I a 
(10) EE a 


n tool 
n took 
tone 
n torn 
tun 


Closed and dark. 

| Gradually opening. 
Open. 

j Gradually closing. 
Closed and bright. 


The common fault is the substitution 
of one vowel for another, as (1) for 
(2) ( book for book}, (6) for (7) ( and 
for and), (4) for (5) (lawvc for love), 
or (10) for (9) (deed for did). 


Nautralness of Speech In Song 

The last and most important point is 
the naturalness and spontaneity of speech 
in song. In a few words the situation is 
just this: the British public has got so 
used to hearing words distorted by sing¬ 
ers that they accept such methods with¬ 
out demur. Not long since I heard a 
well-known contralto give forth the fol¬ 
lowing: “Give me thy hond-uh, ond lut 
me pruss it juntly.” At the end of the 
song the man sitting next me said, “Su¬ 
perb!’’ Probably he had not troubled 
himself what the song was about; its 
theme, which had inspired the composer 
to give birth to the music, was lost on 
him, not because the words were indis¬ 
tinguishable, but because he, like hun¬ 
dreds of others, found his emotional en¬ 
joyment in the glorious timbre of the 
singer’s voice, which was indeed “su¬ 
perb.” Partly this lack of interest in the 
subject of the song is due to the stupid 
twaddle set to music by the popular com¬ 
poser. The man in the street feels that 
such words are not worth his attention. 
But the chief reason is the mutilation of 
vowels and consonants, which has got to 
he so general that it has become a formal 
mannerism. One feels that the words 
have become mere pegs to hang the notes 
on, and if the pegs are not quite conven¬ 
ient, then, being only pegs, they can be 
altered at pleasure. 

We must get back to the ancient dic¬ 
tum, “Sing as you speak,” that is, of 
course, when speech is careful and clear. 
But, as a singer’s audience, is larger and 
more distant than a speaker’s (not the 
public speaker’s), and as the audience 
have to devote a certain amount of at¬ 
tention to the music, there is this differ¬ 
ence between speech in song and con¬ 
versational speech: in the former, all 


stronger. The movements are execul 
more firmly, and have behind the 
more vigorous breath pressure. 

Common Mannerisms 

It would he impossible here to enu¬ 
merate all the mannerisms one hears but 
two may be specified as being perhap 
the commonest. When one word ends 
with the same explodant consonant as 
that with which the next begins the nat¬ 
ural habit of speech is to keep the 
passages closed twice as long as for one 
explodant. Then, if the breathing appa¬ 
ratus is working as it should, there is 
twice as great a compression of air 
accumulated, and the subsequent explo¬ 
sion is twice as powerful. When the 
first explodant is not the same as the 
second, the universal habit of speech is 
to close the passages on the first explo¬ 
dant, then, without opening, to shift to 
the position of the second, and from that 
position to open on to the following 
vowel. One says, peep_past, babejiorn, 
had^day, make„clean, big w girl. But the 
common habit of many singers is to 
open the mouth between such words, 
with the result that we are constantly 
hearing such ridiculous expressions as 
“Lord-uh God of Abraham,” and “and- 
uh bear a Son." The worst offenders 
are often the most inconsistent, for, when 
the music is at all quick, they fail to 
carry out their double explosions. Thus 
such sentences as “O thou that_tellest w 
good tidings to Zion,” in the Messiah, 
and “A bear could_do a valse like you,” 
from Mendelssohn’s I’m a roomer, are 
nearly always sung naturally. 

The second mannerism I want to refer 
to is the indiscriminate rolling of r. In 
good speech r is rolled before vowels, 
hut not before consonants. Thus, in the 
word far it would be rolled in far away, 
but not in far from. It is our right and 
natural instinct for a fence or barrier 
between words which makes us do this 
in the first case, and our right and nat¬ 
ural abhorrence of too thick and clumsy 
a fence which makes us leave out the r 
in the second. People often insert r be¬ 
tween words having no other barrier. 
One often hears “The idea-r-of such a 
thing.” That is, of course, incorrect, but 
done from a right motive. The offend¬ 
ing singer rolls r, or leaves it out. at 
will, with neither rhyme nor reason. I 
have heard it rolled in such words as 
world, where there is already a double 
consonant barrier. 

The extent and vigor of the roll varies 
according to the character of the word 
and the position of the r. In words 
indicative of power, like strong or of 
great emotion, like rage, it has'a longer 
and more emphatic roll, because it then 
helps to give character to the word. But 
where it merely acts as a fence between 
two vowels, or where it has no hearing 
on the emotional character of the word, 
the roll is very short and sharp.—(From 
The Music Student, London.) 


Something About Vowels 


In questioning students I find that us¬ 
ually they make the vocal cords respon¬ 
sible for vowels. There is not space here 
to make a scientific analysis of tone quali¬ 
ties and vowels, and were it done it would 
be of little value to the student in form¬ 
ing his voice. He may find these things 
worked out at length in “Sensations of 
Tone,” by Helmholtz, or in any modern 
handbook of acoustics. It is only neces¬ 
sary to make it clear here that the vocal 
cords do not produce vowels. A vowel 
is the result of a particular form of the 


• cnanges. These 

constitute the mold in which the 
are cast. One form of the mold p 
O’ another dh, and so on through 
One may sing the entire list of 
on any given pitch without chant 
action of the vocal cords. Som 
tists claim to have detected slight 
in the vocal, cords for different 
but f ° r a11 Practical purposes it 
said that the action remains the s; 
all vowels. 
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Who Shall Teach Whom 

By Perley Dunn Aldrich 


The Etude, with its usual, liberality, 
published some time ago a most interest¬ 
ing interview with our distinguished 
countryman Thomas Edison in which he 
makes some rather alarming statements. 
Of course Mr. Edison has a phenomenal 
scientific mind and we imagine all scienti¬ 
fic men listen, at least with respect, to his 
statements in this field; but he has a 
hopelessly false view of art. 

No one expects a violinist to play oc¬ 
taves with scientific accuracy for we do 
not go to concerts with a scientific ac- 
coustic apparatus in our pockets to de¬ 
tect the number of vibrations of each 
note. We go to listen to something much 
better—the artistic interpretation of the 
music and we do not care whether each 
note is scientifically perfect or not. Nor 
do we care if one of Pavlou’s fiddle 
strings is a little square with age so that 
she fiddles with soul satisfying art. We 
do not want scientific art any more than 
we want perfect leaves, ferns, sunsets or 
flowers. The slight variations from per¬ 
fect type is their greatest charm. And 
of course Mr. Edison’s estimate of Mo¬ 
zart is about as near right as some of us 
chaps would be if we went into his sanc¬ 
tum and told him what kind of juice to 
put into one of his retorts. 

But of all things he says, “Think of 
a basso profundo teaching a colorature so¬ 
prano how to sing high notes.” Well, 
why shouldn’t he if he knows the princi¬ 
ples of good singing? 

Garcia, a baritone, taught Jenny Lind. 
Striglia, who was a tenor, taught .Plan- 
con, a bass; Nordica, dramatic soprano, 


Jean de Reske, a tenor, and a number of 
excellent contraltos. Lamperti taught Al- 
bani, a soprano. Patti had only men 
teachers. Why we could go on an infinite 
list but we do not wish to embarrass good 
Mr. Edison—bless his heart! And then 
with a naivete that is most delicious he 
announces that he could teach better than 
most vocal teachers and he has no sing¬ 
ing voice and is very hard of hearing. 

The fact of the matter is that the kind 
of a voice a singing master has has. noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with success. It is 
only necessary that he should have stud¬ 
ied the art of singing seriously and 
knows the principles of singing. And a 
bass, a baritone or a tenor can teach a 
soprano perfectly well. It has been done 
over and over again and will continue to 
be done, so long as singing teachers 
flourish in the land. 

Wouldn’t it be strange if we all should 
advertise as professors of the high-bari¬ 
tone Voice—or the lyric tenor or the 
hasso-cantante and confine our efforts to 
one class of voice! My! what a mo¬ 
notonous existence! 

A singing master who knows his busi¬ 
ness—in art—can teach any voice, colora¬ 
ture soprano or basso-cantante, although 
many very successful women teachers 
have elected not to teach men. 

If Mr. Edison would help us eliminate 
from the vocal profession the pianists, or¬ 
ganists, fiddlers, and musical directors 
who undertake to educate voices without 
even taking the trouble to study the art 
of singing we will cry “more grease to 
his elbow.” 


Melba, commenting on a diet for 
singers, said: Next to heredity diet is 
the most important factor in health. I 
am well because I don’t abuse my 
stomach. I know exactly the. foods and 
drinks that agree with me and I don’t 
touch anything else. I have very little 
variety at table. I eat about the same 


thing every day in the year—cafe au lait, 
toast, mutton chops, beefsteak, greens 
and fruit. But to lay down a regimen 
for singers would be absurd. Each in¬ 
dividual must work out her own health 
problem. I sing on a basin of soup or a 
dish of raw oysters. After the opera I 
have a hot dinner.” 


Book Reviews 



Because of exclusive features—supe¬ 
rior materials and fine workmanship, 
Velvet Grip Supporters cost the corset 
manufacturer more than do ordinary 
kinds. If the maker has not stinted in 


this detail, it should 




..... __inspire your conn- 

dence in the excellence of his product. 
Velvet Grip Supporters are easily identified by 
the Oblong All-Rubber Button. 
George frost company, makers, boston 


Violin Technic Guide, by Joseph A. Villm. 
40 pages. Price 50 cents. 

An admirable bibliography of violin teaching 
material, arranged according to grades, and 
covering about ten years’ work. The author 
has tried to escape being arbitrary, giving 
merely orderly and systematic suggestions de- 
. 1 ! .J,., but inexperienced 


A very practical and useful work upon 

psychology by one of our best writers upon 
the subject. It may be read with benefit by 
any music teacher or any music student. 
Especially interesting are the chapters upon 
Mental Law. The book is optimistic and 
easily understood. 


Seven Days' Exercises for the 
Violinist, by the same author. Price, .o .me. 

A series of 300 exercises, arranged in seven 
srrouos for the week's practice. Each exercise 
has been developed (or chosen from various 
master studies) with the aim of developing 
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Universal Sony, by Frederick II. Haywood. 
Published bv the author. 20 pages, bound 
in paper. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Haywood’s exercises are those employed 
with success in the opera school established 
some venrs ago by tile Aborn Brothers, in 
New York. They are based in part upon 
material used by Mr. F.dmund J ; , Myer, 
author of “Tire Vocal Instructor. lne 
exercises are simple, direct and sensible and 
in intelligent hands should be useful and 
valuable. 

Music, and Life, a study of the Relations 
Between Ourselves and Music, by Thomas 
Whitney Surette. 2o0 pnges, bound in cloth. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.25 net. 

A series of essays upon subjects ranging 
from Music for Children and I’ublic School 
Alusie to The Opera and The Symphony. 


The Organ in France , hy Wallace Goodrich 
(The Boston Music Co.). This hook should 
be of great value to American organists who 
Advanced desire to perform French organ music in an 
‘7ft ppnts. intelligent and artistic manner. Owing to 
the wide difference between French and 
American organs in acoustic conditions of the 
edifices in which they are found, characteris¬ 
tics of specification, characteristics of voicing. 


Psychology in Daily Life, by Carl Emil 
Seashore. D. Appleton & Co. 22o pages, 
illustrations, hound in cloth. Price, $l.o0 


relative position of manuals, nature and 
operation of mechanical accessories, etc., tl»c 
literal translation into English of .such direc¬ 
tions for registration as are given in French 
is often attended with the most unsatisfac¬ 
tory, not to say disastrous results. The only 
wav an American organist can hope to give a 
really sympathetic and idiomatic rendering of 
many a French composition, is to visualize, so 
to speak, its proper effect on a French in¬ 
strument, and then to use the means at hand 
in American organs to reproduce this effect, 
so far as may be. without attempting any 
literal observance of the directions for choice 
of stops. What has been said in regard to 
the organs themselves, applies in scarcely less 
degree to the style of performance. The 
first part of Mr. Wallace’s book is devoted 
to a detailed description of the Organ in 
France; the second part, to the Adaptation 
of French Registration to American Organs, 
and abounds in practical examples and Illus¬ 
trations. Following this will be found an 
Appendix, containing specifications of the 
most noted French organs, a Glossary of 
French technical terms relating to the organ 
and its music, a bibliography of works on the 
organ and of music to which reference has 
been made, and last but not least, a careful 
and accurate Index. The care whicli has 
evidently been spent on these final details, 
particularly the Glossary, adds greatly to the 
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Four good reasons justify the existence 
of an orchestra in any church or Sunday- 
school. 

First: An orchestra will interest young 
people of musical inclination, who have 
no other active connection with or par¬ 
ticipation in church work. 

Second: An orchestra may be made a 
very important factor in developing in¬ 
terest in various church meetings, par¬ 
ticularly those of a social character. 

Third: An orchestra may be used to 
decided advantage in improving congre¬ 
gational singing, particularly in the Sun¬ 
day-school. 

Fourth: A good orchestra is a potent 
agency in the promotion of interest in 
music as an art. 

Any one of the above reasons will 
amply justify any church or Sunday- 
school in an effort to organize an or¬ 
chestra. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that young people in any church who are 
musically inclined, and who are not as 
actively engaged as they might be in 
church work, may be easily induced to 
engage in active service in an orchestra, 
playing an instrument upon which they 
are already proficient, or if not a per¬ 
former, learning to play an easy instru¬ 
ment. It is surprising how quickly they 
respond and how enthusiastic they be¬ 
come, if the work is properly conducted. 

Organizing the Orchestra 

In organizing the orchestra, go over 
your available material, selecting as a 


The Orchestra in the Church and Sunday-School 


By L. . 

nucleus, those persons who already play 
an instrument. Appoint as leader, the 
best musician available, preferably a vi¬ 
olinist or pianist, who is tactful and able 
to reach and interest young people and 
wide-awake enough to follow a service 
and be ready when the time comes for 
the participation of the orchestra. This 
leader may be the regular church organist 
or some talented and enthusiastic amateur. 
Talk the matter over with him, order the 
music and appoint a rehearsal. Have the 
music pleasing, not too difficult and yet 
not trashy. There are plenty of collec¬ 
tions and pieces to be had from several 
large publishers, which will answer first 
needs. Don’t become discouraged if you 
have to begin with as . few as three or 
four players, new material will gradually 
appear to augment the ranks. 

First efforts after one or two prelimi¬ 
nary rehearsals should be in the Sunday- 
school service. If necessary ask the or¬ 
ganist to abbreviate his postlude after the 
morning service, and get started with the 
orchestra right afterward, as many people 
who would not otherwise attend the Sun¬ 
day-school session, will be attracted to 
it by bright, cheery music at this time. 
Have one or two or more numbers at the 
beginning, as the school is assembling. 
Nowadays, many Sunday-school hymnals 
are published with orchestrations, which 
make it much easier for the players to 
assist in the singing of the hymns, par- 


J. Marsh 

ticularly young players on transposing in¬ 
struments, like the cornet and clarinet. 
The orchestra playing on the hymns in 
this way, will immeasurably improve the 
singing of the Sunday-school, furnishing 
a strong inspiring lead, which will soon 
brighten the whole work. After the or¬ 
chestra is fairly proficient, afford an op¬ 
portunity for a special number after the 
prayer, during the offering or record 
marking, and always at the passing of 
classes. Overlook early mistakes and 
praise and encourage freely. Do not fail 
to approach individual members of the 
orchestra with words of appreciation, as 
whether you do or not will greatly influ- 
ence ultimate results. Keep plenty of 
new music on hand and in rehearsal. 

On social evenings have the orchestra 
on hand at an early hour to open the 
evening, playing informally until all guests 
have arrived. If there is to be a program, 
interpolate orchestra selections. If not, 
let the orchestra play at all opportune 
times, and do not be afraid to ask them 
to play, for if there is one thing above 
all the rest that members of an orchestra 
like to do, it is to play. Let them play 
frequently, and the whole evening, some¬ 
times hard to fill, will be greatly bright¬ 
ened by their efforts. 

When the orchestra can render several 
numbers in good time and in a generally 
pleasing matter, promote a concert, per¬ 
haps engaging outside soloists or a quar¬ 


tet to assist, and be sure to accomplish 
an advance sale of tickets, by getting cer¬ 
tain Sunday-school classes or other or¬ 
ganizations to sell them. Members of the 
church and Congregation are usually more 
than willing to assist the work in this 
way and with the net proceeds, you will 
be in position to purchase new music, in¬ 
struments, or whatever is needed in the 
work. Several of these concerts may be 
given during the year to the benefit of 
everyone concerned. 

At this point the orchestra may be en¬ 
listed into assisting in the evening service, 
and the same beneficial effects will be seen 
there, as are in evidence in the Sunday- 
school,—namely, better singing, increased 
attendance and more enthusiasm. If ca¬ 
pable, the orchestra may furnish a half 
hour concert preceding the regular ser¬ 
vice, also playing two or three numbers 
in the service in addition to the postlude, 
as well as playing on the hymns. 

The writer has seen two orchestras or¬ 
ganized in small cities and in just this 
way, grow to organizations of twenty or 
twenty-five players, with a dignified stand¬ 
ing in the community, giving public con¬ 
certs without visiting soloists, etc. Once 
successfully instituted, it is certain that 
the beneficial effects of the work will be 
felt for many years, even though for any 
reason, the organization itself is discon¬ 
tinued. 


Two Types of Choir Training 


To the Young Organist and Organ Student 


The writer has in mind a certain 
faithful choirmaster of long experience, 
who besides training his present boy- 
choir of fifty voices, has undertaken at 
times work with mixed choruses and 
adult male choruses. Thanks to his tire¬ 
less and really conscientious labor, the 
results are always practically perfect in 
regard to detail and finish, yet they fail 
of really impressive effect; there is al¬ 
ways something lacking, impossible to 
describe in words, yet leaving one dissat¬ 
isfied and disheartened rather than re¬ 
freshed. It happened that I had occasion 
to be present at two or three of his re¬ 
hearsals, and soon the mystery was clear. 
In taking up a new anthem, he took a 
small phrase at a time and practiced the 
singers on it until all details were cor¬ 
rect. The slightest error, even in the 
middle of a phrase, was the call for 
immediate stop and correction. This in¬ 
describably tiresome process was re¬ 
peated with each phrase up to the end 
of the anthem, and not until then was 
any attempt made to get an idea of the 
work as a whole. The choir appeared 
depressed and timid. This is chiefly val¬ 
uable as an illustration of “how not to 
do it.” 

The Better Way 

It is the sense of the best educators 
of the present day that in learning a 
new thing one should first tty to grasp 
it as a whole —know what it is all about, 
in short—and afterward proceed to de¬ 
tails. Practically applied to choir-train¬ 


ing, this would mean playing through a 
new anthem once, while the choir fol- 
foliow it mentally, their eyes on their 
copies; next, have the choir sing it 
through, as well as may be, at sight, 
without stopping to correct unavoidable 
mistakes, but making a mental note of 
where they occur. Next, take up the 
difficult places, one by one, not delaying 
too long with each one, and presently 
trying the whole anthem again, this 
time paying good attention to all marks 
of expression. Proceeding in this way, 
it is wonderful how many of the mis¬ 
takes made in the first reading will clear 
themselves up, without special effort on 
the part of the choirmaster, whereas if 
one tries to conquer the difficulties first 
of all, in a piecemeal, niggling way, it 
is a dead pull, from start to finish. 

Use the True Tempo 

The same reasons which militate 
against too much early piecemeal prac¬ 
tice, hold good in regard to the slow 
practice (of fast movements) which is 
a hobby with some teachers. The most 
successful conductors take ' the proper 
tempo from the start, as this is the sur- 
Kt way to get a true idea of the com- 
poier’s intentions. 

(In what we have written against 
piecemeal practice, we do not wish to be 
taken as decrying the separate rehearsal 
of the soprano, alto, tenor and bass, 
where necessary, nor the individual.prac¬ 
tice given to incidental solos). - 


.ix u iiis Li uiiiciii icquircs sucn a com- 
plete co-ordination of faculties, physical 
and mental, as the organ, and none de¬ 
mands for its mastery so varied and 
thorough a preparation. Well trained 
hands and feet must respond to an aleri 
and active brain. 

I shall try to give a few hints thal 
may be of some help to the student, whc 
is struggling along the long and difficult 
road towards a mastership, which most oi 
us can never reach. 

At the outset the organ student mus' 
train himself to listen and think music 
ally. He must realize that every me 
chanical action is merely a means to at 
end, which is music, and if his playinf 
does not sound right it is not right. 

The basis of the organ style is poly 
phony, and the student must learn t< 
think polyphonically. That is, he mus 
think of his music as a combination o 
independently moving voice parts, rathe 
than a succession of clumps of tone 
forming chords. 

This practice may begin with the sim 
plest hymn-tune, which the player mus 
regard as being composed of four voices 
which he must follow and make his in 
strument sing. That is, he must in imag 
ination hear four melodies moving acros 
the page, to which the up and down hat 
monies are incidental. 

Imagination, by the way, is a very itr 
oortant ingredient of the musician, an 


if he has not one he must acquire one, 
for the imagination can be cultivated. 

It is needless to say that the organist 
must have a thorough knowledge of har¬ 
mony, and of counterpoint as well, if he 
is to go very far. ’ 

Mastery of the polyphonic style in 
playing requires complete independence 
in thought and action. The young or¬ 
ganist is apt to slight the inner voices, 
chiefly because he has failed to grasp 
them before playing them. I cannot em¬ 
phasize too strongly the value of thinking 
out the music as well as playing it. 

There is no training so good for this 
purpose as trio-playing,—three melodies 
played on two manuals and pedals. There 
are plenty available; Schneider’s 48 Trios 
are as good as any. Trio-playing should 
be a daily exercise,—trios, trios and still 
more trios, until the student has acquired 
the utmost facility, and has laid the 
foundations for an approach to the poly - 
phonic masterpieces of Bach. 

The organist also requires preparation 
along many.other lines, which it is very 
difficult to get the student to undertake. 
I would mention score-reading, transpo¬ 
sition, modulation and improvisation. 
Ear-training of course, for that is a part 
of musical thinking. 

Score-reading, or that part of it which 
consists in playing the voice parts of an 
anthem, may be acquired by regular and 
patient practice, until the eye is trained 
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to see the parts as written, and the fin¬ 
gers to play them without guessing at 
notes or filling in what is not there. Ma¬ 
terial for this practice may be found in 
primers published by Novello, from the 
simplest in the usual clefs, to the most 
difficult, in which the old vocal clefs are 
used. 

The ability to transpose a hymn-tune 
or chant up or down a tone should be 
possessed by all church organists. The 
young student is apt to do this very badly, 
and the defect can only be remedied by 
continual practice. I advocate no special 
system, but there are many ways of get¬ 
ting it. The student may think of each 
tone as so much higher or lower than 
written; he may think of the chord-re¬ 
lationship, the leading of the voices and 
the key-relationship. Any or all of these 
are helpful. 

Study of Modulation 

As to modulation, no church service 
can be played without it. A modulation 
which flounders or tumbles from one key 
to another is an outrage. It should be a 
well constructed musical episode, with a 
thought well worked out. This means, 
again, a grain of imagination and poetry. 

It is possible to give a few simple rules 
which the student may use in passing from 
one key to another. Any modulation is 
made by forming a cadence in the new 
key,—that is the dominant 7th chord fol¬ 
lowed by the tonic triad. Then in form¬ 
ing any modulation it is necessary to find 
a connecting link between the tonic triad 
of the old key and the dominant 7th of 
the new. This connecting link is compos¬ 
ed of the tones or chords common to both 


keys. I suggest that the student make a 
table of these links, by writing down the 
scale in both keys, and then crossing off 
the tones which are not found in both. 
The tones which remain would form the 
connecting link. Thus between C and D 
flat there are two common tones, f and c. 
These are the 1st and 5th of a triad of 
which the missing tone is ab, thus the 
triad f, ab, c is the connecting link be¬ 
tween C and D flat. , 

Art of Improvisation 

Every modulation should assume a 
form and become an artistic bit of im¬ 
provising. Practice in the latter, while 
considered very important in Europe, is 
rather neglected in this country. What 
every organist should acquire is the fa¬ 
culty of constructing well-formed musical 
sentences. He may use an original sub¬ 
ject, or borrow one from a hymn-tune, or 
anthem which may have been sung. A 
sentence of eight measures should he 
constructed, with every possible change 
of modulation. After that the practice 
may go on to a succession of sentences; 
two sentences, the second forming a con¬ 
trast to the first, and then three sen¬ 
tences, the third being a return to the 
first. This practice must be persisted in 
until the organist can think out a well- 
rounded musical form, with a definite 
melodic contour, instead of a succession 
of rambling, inarticulate harmonies. In 
this, as in all playing, it is necessary to 
think consecutively, not in single notes, 
but in phrases and sentences and on to 
complete musical structures.— Samufx W. 
Baldwin. 


Some Hints 

We have had requests of late from 
several quarters, for information as to 
the best usages in the matter of chanting. 

The present remarks should be under¬ 
stood to refer to the ordinary form of 
Anglican chant, the subject of the Grego¬ 
rian chant or plain-song demanding a 
place by itself. 

The ordinary rhythmical form of the 
Anglican chant is 



the tempo being a brisk alia breve, but 
the deration of the first whole-note and 
of the whole-note just after the midway 
double-bar, is not strict, but depends en¬ 
tirely on the number of syllables which 
are to be recited on it. We have seen 
most distressing attempts made by some 
who were not properly informed on the 
subject, to make the words belonging to 
these whole-notes “come out even in 
the exact beaten time of a whole-note. 
Aside from these two “reciting notes,” 
the tempo of a chant is reasonably strict, 
however. 

“Pointing” Explained 

The words of a chant are marked with 
bar-lines: these are intended to agree 
with the bar-lines in the music. 

Twice in each verse there is a “reci¬ 
tation,” and some particular syllable will 
be marked as accented. (This word 
“accented” is misleading, as it should not, 
in chanting, indicate any extra stress of 
voice, but merely the spot where free 
recitation merges into ordinary 2/2 
rhythm.) In some books this is indi¬ 
cated by a syllable in italics: 

“O come let us sing | unto . the Lord” 
in others by the acute accent; 

~ “O come let us sing' | unto . the Lord” 


on Chanting 

the meaning being exactly the same in 
either case. 

When the singer sees this so-called “ac¬ 
cent,” he should immediately run his eye 
to the next bar-line and see whether 
there are one, two, three or four sylla¬ 
bles intervening (counting the accented 
syllable itself as one). On this depends 
the length to which the accented syllable 
is held. 

1. If there is only the accented syllable 
before the bar-line, it is held the value 
of a whole note. 

2. If there are two syllables, hold each 
the value of a half-note. 

3. If there are three syllables, make 
them a half-note and two quarters, or 
if proper declamation seems to require, 
two quarters and a half-note, or (in rare 
cases), a triplet of half-notes. 

4. If there are four syllables, make 
each one a quarter-note. Observe that 
all the words of the recitation which 
come before the accent, are merely to' 
be declaimed at the same musical pitch, 
without regard to time counting: time 
counting begins with the accented sylla¬ 
ble in every case. 


1. 

Oc 

2. 

— 

ome let us sing unto the I 

1 J J ! J J 1 

Hf- 

« n 

In his 

3. 

J ® "1 

1 J J J | -Q 

®i! 

earth 

| -.I 

O 

(or) 

— h- d fT 

! J J j l J J 1 

j-H-h 

down 

— II 

Lik< 

4. 

b'rfYd d to -n 

1 j j J J U J 1 || 

An, 





Faust School of Tuning 

The standard school of America. 
Piano, Player-Piano, Pipe and Reed 
Organ Courses. Year book free. 

OLIVER C. FAUST, Principal. 

27-29 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 



s only organ blower to receive 

THE MEDAL OF 
HONOR 

the highest award in organ 
blowing at the 

PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
1 EXPOSITION 


THE ORGAN POWER CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Also Winners ot the GOLD MEDAL at JAMESTOWN) 
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FREE 


Child’s Own Book 

of 

Great Musicians 

A splendid series of use¬ 
ful books for little folks 

BY THOMAS TAPPER 

BACH-HANDEL-SCHUBERT-SCHUMANN 
BEETHOVEN -MOZART-MENDELSSOHN 
CHOPIN 


These biographical “play-study” books 
are designed for children at that age 
when they love to cut out pictures. There 
are no illustrations in the books, but 
black spaces are left for illustrations. • 
The accompanying pictures are printed 
on a large sheet to be cut out and 
pasted in the book. After writing in 
certain questions the child binds his own 
book with a cord provided for that pur¬ 
pose. All who have used these books 
are delighted with them. 

Single Biographies, 15 cents each 

THEO. PRESSER CO. 

1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where a star (*) occurs, it denotes a 
slight pause for breath. 

The common faults to be avoided in 
chanting are as follows: 

1. Hurrying the words of the recita¬ 
tion, and then dwelling unduly on the 
accented syllable, especially in cases like 
examples 2 and 4, where the accented 
syllable is not properly longer than those 
which follow. 

2. Dragging the half-notes which come 
after the recitation* 

3. Indistinct enunciation in general. 

The rules given above may-be consid¬ 
ered officially correct, the "Pointing” in 
most of the standard chant-books, psal¬ 
ters, etc., being made with a view to this 
usage, but there are certain other meth¬ 
ods in use in a few places, including 


these methods consists m disregarding 
entirely the "accented” syllable, making 
all the syllables of the recitationprac¬ 
tically equal in speed, and depending on 
the rapid swing of the half-notes 
lowing the recitation to keep the choir 
together Another method is to hold the- 
accented syllable rather long, in any and 
every case, regardless of the number of 
syllables following it. Where either of 
these methods has become firmly rooted 
in use, it may be good policy on the part 
of a new choirmaster not to attempt a 
change but we would earnestly dissuade 
anyone’ from adopting them de novo. 


NOVEMBER i 9l7 

II.. . . ... . I 

Keep Youthful! 

“A woman can be young There is Be«ut» 
but once, but she can be in Every j„ 
youthful always.” It is the 
face that tells the tale of 
time. Faithful use of 

Ingt&m’s 


Cream 



Variety in Registration on a Small Organ 

small organ the melody and there you are! The next 
fall into the time we have such a piece, we will reg¬ 
ister it in the same way. How easy 1 
and, also, how stupid! How many of 
these soda-fountain organists have 


The ordinary player or 
is unfortunately very apt to tall into tne 
habit of tameness and sameness in regis¬ 
tration. He regards his instrument 
sort of musical soda-fountain. 


Here i: 


,-anilla and here is chocolate, or if you tried a combination of the sixteen-foot 
prefer, I can let you have this pineapple, bourdon and the two-foot piccolo for 


•olo-stop? and yet on very many organs 
t is an effective combination, although 
the blood-orange. Time and it may look funny on paper. How many 


which we think very nice indeed. Or, if 
you like, we can let you have the 
parilla, 


again we have heard the organ 0 f these players, discouraged by the 
played on the soda-fountain basis, and it srna ll num ber of available flavors on their 
is, as a matter of fact, very easy for the so <j a -fountain, ever think of playing a 
organist to fall into the belief that with f our _f oot st0 p alone an octave lower than 


will keep the skin fresh and J 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt i 
began its use twenty year- 
ago—today she is proclaim 
ed “young at seventy-one” SOc and si 

Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa¬ 
ration. More than a “face cream” of the 
ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. There 
is no substitute. 

“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram’s 
Rouge. A safe preparation. Solid cake—no 
porcelain. Three shades—50c. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 

Windsor. Ont. 43 Tenth St., Detroit,Mich. 


i two-foot stop t 
i sixteen-foot stop a 


small fountain there is no hope of wr ; tten 
variety. Here is a piece with a simple j gr 

rrx »g ±*«•*»» 

the melody on the oboe and the accom¬ 
paniment 01 
is all right, there isn 
paniment, and there 


n uic uouc ami me ■ ■ av> tell your music committee that you can t 
the'dulcTanr'Vhe balance make your solo numbers interesting un- 
jo much accom- less they will give you a new ten-thou- 
just enough of sand dollar instrument. 


Enunciation in the Choir Loft 

By Godfrey Buhrman 



» C®afpQpSp saxophone folder. Itgivesval-1 
% uable information regarding l 

rn I BS '*VM saxophones, and Interesting I 

» NBPjL hi-tory. It tells you how to I 
transpose Cello or Trombone I 
M parts. Also ask us to send you I 
ournewcatalogueToneTopics I 
No.9. ItillurirateieverTthinglathe I 

TrneToae b«nd&orche«tra uutrmnent*. 

BUESCHER* 

BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * 

252 Jackson St. Elkhart •-■* 


Good enunciation should be a matter of 
elementary common sense. The only ten¬ 
able contention against clear enunciation 
is the sacrifice of vowel tone that must 
be made in favor of the consonant 
noises; but this can hardly bear second 
thought. Would an orator, an actor, or 
a minister appeal to us more strongly if 
he were to produce beautifully enriched 
vowel tones, and omit their consonants 
altogether? Poor enunciation is here not 
by reason, but by default. 

For the sake of a rock-bottom drill 
on enunciation, have the entire choir 
(quartette of “soloists,” or chorus of 
amateurs, it matters not which) read the 
sentence at normal speed, and be on the 
alert to pick up the most defective points. 
Have it repeated at a slower pace; and 
then, cautioning the members to hold the 
muscles of the mouth, lips, and tongue 
actively on the alert, have the entire 
sentence read again in measured time at 
the rate of M.M. 120, one syllable to the 
beat, and one beat silence between each 1 
word. This plan of reading may not be 
easy for the lazy and indifferent members 
of the choir, which, like the poor, we 
have always with us, but it is well worth 
learning, and, once mastered, will be 
called upon ever after for service. 

By the time this measured reading has 
been reached the choirmaster will not only 
have fully determined what words need 
prime attention, but the choir will'also 
have corrected on their own initiative a 
great many minor defects; and after all 
it is of prime importance to train a choir 
to act on its own initiative, and not be 
helplessly dependent upon a choirmaster. 

Pick out the most defective word and 
have it pronounced ; then take the most 


defective syllable, and finally the most 
defective letter; and then proceeding by 
the opposite process build up from the 
perfected letter to the syllable, and the 
word, all the while making sure that the 
muscles of the mouth are active and 
alert, and not sluggish as they usually 
are; and the problem is solved, and the 
goal reached much sooner than it takes 
to read this paragraph. 

A very good plan in learing an anthem 
is. to pay prime attention to ndtes till 
they are mastered accurately and abso¬ 
lutely, and then to matters of expression 
and interpretation till they have been ad¬ 
justed; thus reserving pronunciation for 
special detailed work after all else has 
been accomplished. This plan not only 
emphasizes pronunciation in rightful pro¬ 
portion, but it also gives the choir¬ 
master a chance to make doubly sure of 
the mastery of every detail of technic 
and interpretation while he is putting his 
choir through the drill and repetition 
necessary to the attainment of clear 
enunciation. 

Choirs do too many anthems at a serv¬ 
ice. And of course every one of them 
is sadly deficient in finish. Why would 
it not be more pleasing to a congregation, 
and more gratifying to a choir and its 
master, to do only one anthem at each 
service, and do it well? (But not while 
the pennies are being clinked in the col¬ 
lection plates 1) What pleasure does any 
one derive from anthems that are done 
and in the slang sense of the word 
done-for” forever more? 

This then is the problem: To evolve 
a method of rehearsal; to stick to it 
To use common sense and discretion' 
And to command one’s will power till the 
task is done. 



NAUGHTY 

PETER 

RABBIT” 


A PIECE THAT PUPILS WILL LOVE 


For first and second grades; is simple and easily 
nielli'.rued. but sounds illllli'lli I ' !• 'I-. 

is written in both major and minor, and F scale 
' worked in. Price 30c. 

Other studied in this series arc: 

Some very easy: (25c each) 

LWlc Jap Doll Brentuo soon 

_ Me on dlhe Raindrops Nod' 1 ' * 

Little Bo-Peep Lillie Miss Rosebud 


Sprint and Bird .a 


Tindale Music Cabinets 

Ideal way to keep your 
Sheet Music in order, 
free from damage, 
where you can find it. 
20 different Styles, 
handsome in appear¬ 
ance, moderate in price 
Catalog 1 will explain. 
Send for it. 

Tindale Cabinet Co. - *. mw si., New York 



Your Music Is Torn! 

It will Take One Minute to 
Repair it by Using 

Multum-in-Parvo Binding Tape 

Transparent Adhesive Mending Tissue 

10ce.iL per package 

If your music dealer does not carry it, send to 

Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, P*- 


PARKER’S 

HAIR BALSAM 

For Restoring Color and 
B ** u ?r to Gray and Fad«J “ 
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v ^V When on the road, always 
iS carry a bottle of 

I LISTERINE 

The Safe Antiseptic 
to use as a &ar&le for quick 
relief from hoarseness 
and throat irritations. 


Interesting Musical Questions Answered 


mrnm 


Become the woman you 


wish to be 


REGAIN you 


Q. Why do some notes have two stems, Patti was born in Madrid in 1843. 
one up anil one down. —C. her ddbut In New York when she 

A This question comes In to The Etude teen. She sang quite recently i 
so frequently that it is fortunate to make an TT “" — **— ~ 

answer to it that will be readily compre¬ 
hended. Notes have two stems because such 
‘ note Indicates that It represents two parts 
or voices singing the same pitch. Imagine 
a. vocal quartet written upon four staves: 
soprano, tenor, alto and bass. Let us sup- 
nose that the soprano and the alto sing the 
same note in unison. It is easily expressed 
when there are two staves but if the whole - — 

four parts were to be expressed on two staves for dance mi 

«nrh as are used in pianoforte music where inventor was A. 

..mime together it would be desir- Belgian, who ha 

e it in some way. Compara- topher Columbus 

.no students know that the The modern concert Dana i 

msieio ... writing for the instrument kept by the Inventions of Sax. --—, 

n mind two or more parts just as though combines the tone qualities of the els 

hev were writing a duo, trio, or quartet for ai >d the ’cello. The instrument comi 
many sizes, such as sopranino, soprano, 


Her career before the public _ . . 

the longest of any woman singer and her 
voice was amazingly well-preserved fifty 
years after her debut. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Marie Rose 
sang with much real success in Paris when 
she was sixty. 

^ Q.^Is the saxophone a recent invention ?—. 

The saxaphone, now so much in use 

-*- was invented in 1840. Its 

J. Adolphe Sax, a famous 
s been called the “Chris- 
of Brass Instruments." 

vastly improved 


^^a^few^shor? weeks,^wlth my^help. you'will surprise 
family and friends. 

30,000 Women Are My Friends 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 

”re’ra°t5 l !!eu 1 p l flied S by 0 mV help! 
Map I help you! 


e hey of D flat tra '\ I te “°. r ’ bar y‘° ne ’ 

. 1 .. O. Whnt is mrn.nf. 7 i,i r. 


. the middle of 
or. In doing this 
, f all naturaled and 
e inserted. Why is this 

__■. it he sufficient if the 

naturals were omitted and the sharps in¬ 
serted?— Pupil’s Mother. 

A. Where a piece changes the key in the 
TO iuuio ..I a measure it is customary to nul- 
e accidentals in the key and then 
new signature. This however is 
not usuauy the case at the end of a move¬ 
ment. Then the new movement beginning 
after a double bar merely inserts the new 
signature without the naturals. 

Q. Should one say pee’-an-lst or pi-an'-ist? 

—K. D. F. 

A. The Century Dictionary, Funk & Wag- 
nails’, Stornmonth’s, and the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary says pi-an'-ist; the Oxford English 
Dictionary says pce'an-ist ; Webster allows 
both, but prefers the former; Worcester This 
gives pc-ah’-uist. The weight of authority serve 
seems decidedly in favor of pi-an'-ist. Q . 

Q. Which of Mendelssohn’s (so-called) G. N- M. 
if- ■ . composed by 4 n ”’“ 


0. What is meant by an “answer” in music? 

A. What you probably refer to is the re¬ 
sponse employed in certain forms of poly¬ 
phonic music, notably the fugue. The lead¬ 
ing theme is called the subject. The fol¬ 
lowing is the subject from the first fugue 
of John Sebastian Bach’s “Well Tempered 
Clavichord.” 


new just i_ _ _ __ |H 

virtually the same theme, interval for inter¬ 
val^ on the degree of the scale five steps 


by Fanny,^ 


. Can you give 


SW catalogues. —C. V. W. quick 9/8): Beat-—One stroke down, — 

A. Clara Schumann wrote piano pieces, stroke upward to the right, one stroke up- 
songs, and one trio for violin, violoncello wa rd to the left, making an equilateral tri- 
and piano. They are published by Breitkopf an gi e . In quadruple measure (4/2, 4/4, 4/8, 
and Haertel, Leipsic, Germany. A good se- j2/8 or 12/4 : Beat down for 1; up halfway 
lection of her piano pieces is Volume 27 of to the left for II; horizontally to the right 
Breitkopf & Haertel’s “Popular Edition.” f or m ; up to the left to starting point for 
Ordinarily there would be no difficulty in jMr. F. W. Wodell, in his Choir and 
obtaining any of these through any first- chorus Conducting, treats of these matters 
' ’ ’ - ’ t you may meet with some p, most interesting detail. 

“ x * “ ' Q. Can you give me th 


Oerman, French 

_. _ _ _ . „„„ „ ____ . time values of 

stly published singly, in notes? —L. F. 
form, and number some twenty The following are given in this order, 

-- ' T ■ —- song is English, German, ’’—**„**«*.. ura«ra 

note, (Semibreve) 

(ronde) Semibrev- 
Half " 


and numb,._—— _ .._____I__ 

French, Italian: Whole 

, -. ..... „„ „„„„ note, loemiuicvc, Ganzenote, Semibreve 

beauty’s sake). The -*- ’ - — ” ’ 4 - - 

strings is also a fine 
though we have nevei 
to judge by hearing it. 

Q. Bow long did Mme. Patti and Mme. 

L remain before the publie ?— 

A. Jenny Lind was born in 1820, at Stock¬ 
holm. Her voiee was “discovered” when 
she was only two years of age. Her debut 
ivas made at Stockholm when she was 
eighteen. She continued making public ap- over ^ it, wmiu 


ScMnhelt (Lov’st thou fo 

The trio for piano an_ , ,... 

a fine work, so it is said, Half note, (minim) Halbnote, Blanche 
“ no*””- n-u opportunity Minima (Bianca). 

Quarter note, (Crotdhet) Viertelnote, Noil- 

6 Eight note, (Quaver) Acbtelnote, Croche, 

C «Steenth note, (Semiquaver) Sechzehntel- 
■ ~ fill ~ -- 

The "ascending .- 

, while the descending run has : 
yv nut do these numbers mean? —N. C. 

A. They simply indicate the number ( 


Books Our Friends Appreciate 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 29,624Mich.Ave.,Chicago 


letimes used in the 
same sense as “answer'’ to a fugue-subject. 
(See question and answer just above.) Prop¬ 
erly, however, it means a short sentence 
, , ,, sung by the choir, in reply to one by the 

•ilisolliteli' certain iust which P rlcs t or minister. There are several such 
*!.' 5 djlt CTitics used - in tlle Htu£j of the Ctlurch of England ; 

imbers 22, ' 


he Lord he with you. 
with thy spirit. 

sung by the minister is called 

le a lew simple rules for 
z baton? —K. K. F. 

___ ; (2/2, 2/4, quick 6/8 or 

: Beat—One stroke down; one stroke 
up. In triple measure (3/2, 3/4, 


. ,-nucrs i A..i re., much pleased with the Child’s 
entirely Own Booh of Great Musicians, by Tapper, 
ter my It is something that I have long needed I 


um .. be a gladly' 

many teachers.—M rs. Emilie 
York, 


The Schradieek Scale Studies are an in¬ 
valuable addition to my collection of studies. 
{ was more than pleased with the book.— 
Helen A. Wilsnack, New York. 


A SUCCESSFUL ENCORE SONG 

When the Kye Come Hame 

By GEORGE B. NEVIN 

It’s a joy to sing it. 

Sung with greatest success by Christine Miller, the 
eminent contralto; Elsie Baker, the Victor favorite; Horatio 
Connell, America’s artistic baritone, etc. 

Published in Two Keys. 

Price, 50 Cents 

THEO. PRESSOR CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wedge, New 


Own Book ui urreciL lvtusicii 

the type of biography tha- - - 

elementary work, that you may send 
dozen complete sets.— Katharine S. Harvey, 

* lorida. 

good TH f E u^T, y Par,0 J A ! bum ” iS , and thTnkTe ate much'bette!-In ap“/e 

f° am fUrni l hiD *j sood, showy, playable music, ana wnu i which I have seen. My 

h.yy “och pleased with fr.-Mns. S. A. thinks they are better and 

likes them much better than his $2.,.00 set. 
I assure vou I am very much pleased and 
thoroughly satisfied with'them and th , " t 


Two b7us°e n inthe“ )lc Christian Science Church 

Still, Still with Thee—Ward-Stevens 

This is an impressive church solo, a convincing setting of these beautiful verses. 

Price 60 cents. 

The Power of Prayer—E. R. Kroeger 

A devotional song of more than usual merit. Price 60 cents. 

Send for our list of selected songs suitable for Christian Science church. This 
list also includes announcements of interesting organ collections for church use 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Department for Violinists 

Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 



The Re-graduation Swindle 

Every city has violin makers and re¬ 
pairers, who make it a point to try and 
get the owner of every violin, which 
comes into their shop for repairs, to have 
his violin regraduated. If well made the 
top and back of a violin are not of 
equal thickness throughout, but are 
worked out thinner at some points than 
others. This is done according to a ^ f „„ 

scale, by the violin maker, and is called t h oroug hly, but 
graduation. Even eminent makers have 
differed as to the proper thickness re¬ 
quired for the wood of the top and back, 


ear,” as the old proverb 
be much better to get the violin maker 
to make a good violin out of good wood, 
according to a correct model, and with 
the proper trimmings and fittings. 

Once in a while we run across a violin 
made out of good wood, by a violin 


It would How the Cellist May Acquire the day wasn’t exceptionally hot either. 


Tone 


By Roderic Pierce 


i, there is no doubt that a 
pretty fair amount of strength and en¬ 
ergy is necessary. 


Importance of Good Physical Condition 

Although it may seem a little beside 


very well, which can be improved 
what by re-graduation by a violin 
pairer who understands violin making 


often. Violins which £ e “3i“! £Sy 


uation, and innumerable experiments have niater j a i tban to try and correct the de- 
been tried as to how thick the top and fects of suc j 1 botches, 
back should be and how the thickness 
should be distributed at various points 
to give the best tonal results. 

The Top and the Back 

Many persons have the idea that the 
violin top and back are thin pieces of 
wood, which are bent into the proper 
shape on molds by pressure under heat 
and moisture. Only the very cheapest 
grades of violins have ever been made 
in this manner. Well made violins have 
tops and backs which are modeled from 
slabs of wood, by tools of various kinds, 
just in the same manner that a sculptor 
carves a statue from a solid block of 
marble. 

Now as to re-graduation, which has be¬ 
come such a fad among violin repairers 
wHo are looking to create more work 
for themselves. The repairer tells his 
customer that his violin ought to be re¬ 
graduated, «. (?., that the wood of the top 
and back is too thick at certain points 
and needs to be cut out so as to conform 
to the proper scale of thickness. 

Not Worth the Cost 

He assures him that the violin will be 
wonderfully improved, and that the re¬ 
graduation will be worth several times 
its cost in the improved tone of the in¬ 
strument. Now as a matter of fact it 
will not pay the owner of one violin out 
of fifty to have it re-graduated. If the 

made bj a ^oftddin^k^thtdtaSS tho « h confining himself exclusively^ 

J 8 , , . wnrlfc fnr bis rhospn instrument. His 

are that it is correctly made and prop¬ 
erly graduated, and it is likely that the 
man who made the violin knew more 
about violin making than the 
wants to re-graduate it. 

Violins of the cheaper grade 
of them not correctly graduated, it is 
true, but as they are mostly made of 
comparatively poor, badly-seasoned wood, 
have cheap hardwood trimmings instead 
of ebony, and badly fitting pegs also not instance, 

. of ebony, it does not pay to put the work D-^while very different from Joachim’ 

l them to re-graduate them and re-fit still -had a peculiar charm of theii 


wooa, Dy a vumu The cello is, by its nature, one of the rtunuuga , 

maker who did not understand the art weaklings of the orchestra, unless e ^ sub j ectj a cellist (or any string in¬ 
player has taken pains to cultivate a r strument player) ought to get a consid- 

and robust tone by his own efforts. erable amount of out-of-doors. Long 

In orchestral work, often all the tone wa]ks in the country are an excellent 

lance wen tQnic Jn the matter of out _ of . door 

| correctly graduated usually be ' 

long to the cheap -factory-made type of instance> is about equal to the P of the ^ hands Qf thpse feu . ( ennis seems , o 
instruments, thrown together hurriedly tromb one.) The importance of a fine mg particularly suitabIe for several 
and crudely, and like wooden razors tone in solos is, of course, self-evident reasons while it furnishes exercise for 
made “only to sell.” It is much better Consequently the matter of getting out all mos( of , he musc | es of thc body the - 
to work from the beginning with fresh the tone there is in the instrument is )cft hand Js pract j ca n y and so 

of-great importance. Just recently doeg not beC0!1)e hard and roU ghened. 

The right hand, grasping the racket, f 


and al^o as to the best relative thickness and crude ly, and like wooden razors tone 
at different places. In this way there 
have been many different scales of grad- 



I heard several cellists condemned 
masse as being “too confidential,” and 
therefore unfit to fill a certain position. 

The fault is one which I am afraid is too 
common among cellists. It is, as I say, 
partly in the nature of the instrument 
that the fault lies, but a big tone can and 
should be developed, nevertheless. It is 
much to be regretted that the cello tone 
is not heard more, as it has such a pecu¬ 
liar and superb beauty, and, when proper¬ 
ly brought out mellows and enriches to 
a remarkable degree the tonal mass of 
the entire orchestra. 

Tone Should Not be Rough 

It is sometimes vaguely imagined that 
the cello tone, to be plainly audible, must 
be rough. Such, however, I am con¬ 
vinced, .is not the case. 

The task of acquiring a large and beau- , , , 

tiful tone is a severe one, but eminently n °‘ in ,he ,acb of . ener ^': l ut 
worth while, and, if successfully accom- of P ro P er aPP>'«tion of it. 
plished will give the owner an asset not 
to be despised. 

All cellists have been through the usual 
“exercises for tone,” the “darting bow,” 
the “minute bow,” (slow bow-stroke last- 


strengthened. The right wrist, which has 
to be, turned in every conceivable direc¬ 
tion, will develop a most satisfying 
amount of strength, along with flexibility 
(two essentials in the production of tone 
on the cello.) Furthermore, the coordi¬ 
nation of eye and muscle is forwarded to 
a great extent. This also is a valuable 
result. The cellist who has the oppor¬ 
tunity for tennis is indeed fortunate. 

Next to the possession of the necessary 
energy the direction of this energy is 
important. 

Listen to Your Own Tone 

I hope that I have not seemed to imply 
that the cellist could earn the possession 
of a tone away from the instrument. In 
most cases of a poor tone the trouble lies 


o Tone 


Crooked Bowing the Worst Foe tc 

I shall call attention to a few causes 
of failure through misdirection of effort. 
The fundamental cause, is, of course, 
ing a minute), etc. All these exercises crooked bowing. The bow must go 
are extremely valuable, and consequently straight. This is the foundation on 
so familiar that any further dwelling which tone is to be built. Have the 
upon them would be gratuitous on my foundation weak and the rest of the 
part. By passing them by with a word, structure is accordingly of less value. All 


Sarasate: A Study in Poise 

Many of us still retain a pleasant mem¬ 
ory of the great Spanish violinist Sara- f do no ( slight tberll( but presuppose the side movement of the bow effects nothing 

who lived not too long ago to^ be general admission of their worth. but to put a damper on the tone produced 

by the accompanying straight movement 
A Tedious, but Beneficial Exercise and to produce a harsh group of over- 

In passing, however, I shall dwell for tones - On tbe double bass the crooked 

a space on one sort of the minute bowing bowing >s resorted to for the very reason 

which may not be so generally in use, *hat it does produce more of the over¬ 
owing partly to the fact that it is dis- tones and so relieves the natural lugu- 

tinctly unpleasant to practice. Notwith- brious tone of the instrument, but on 

standing, it is proportionately valuable. tbe cello it is unpardonable. 


numbered with the moderns (1844-1908). 
He was not only a great artist o 
iolin, but a composer of no mean merit, 


works for his chosen instrument. 

Zigeunerweisen, his Faust Fantasie and 
his Spanish Dances are widely known, 

, wbo and still favorites. _ . . „ -1 

As a violin virtuoso, he excelled above 1 ' he bo * if drawn across the string as in 
manv all things in purity of tone. His tone the usual form of minute bowing,” but, 
y seemed to form itself in the air as if it \ nstead of , the bow bein ?. bghtly pressed 


Causes of Crooked Bowing 

, - - - ■- The following occur to me as in vary- 

came from celestial regions, and knew Z degrees responsible for crooked bow- 

"Hfp^forSLT'of °Se classics-for ■ b ?¥ hdd t0 ° far l ° ^ 

.stance, of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in across the string. It is better to tike ffie eaV bow 

two minutes to a single bow than c— - - movement oi 


Of course, the tone produced in this 


them. Besides they are often too thin sty ] e was d jg n ; bedi ye t animated and ercise is abominable. You might 


at the thickest point, and it would 
tainly not pay to try to-reinforce the thin 


r marred by charlatanism. 
We see him here i 


be playing c 


n unbrella. But the 


arm, and thus provokes clumsy bowing. 
It is well to see that the end pin touches 
well the floor at a point somewhat to the left—- 


- approximately in front of the left leg 

-“rr-rns- ifssssrsg-Afssss 

ing the point. c j se ^ iar. 

It will be worth while for the earnest In the fi rst pIace ; t rea „ t . , 2 . Wben Paying near the heel the tip 

violin student to study the attitude of •mount of I Af'*,' is "* bl ' >° *»P <™< 

,hi, Stem .rtts. in all daaila, h„ t ««„ a „„„ odlis, d , ippi „ s of S " 


very valuable instruments, for this 
very expensive and expert operation. 

Trying to make over a cheap, badly 
made fiddle into a good one is like try¬ 
ing to make a “silk purse out of a sow’s 
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Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Madam: 

Our Hew Hall Magazine 
of Faehion, illustrating the 
very newest and finest things 
in Women's Mieses and Child¬ 
rens high grade wearing apparel, 
the most unique magazine of its 
kind published in America - is 
now ready. Send for it at once. 

. There is no charge. 


3. When playing near the tip the right 
arm is not extended sufficiently to keep 
the bow at right angles to the string. 
(This is liable to happen particularly 
when playing on the A string). 

4. The bow is grasped too firmly so 
that it tends to move in the arc of a 
circle rather than in a straight line. A 
stiff wrist movement, which, of course, 
makes for bad bowing, is likely to be the 
result of a too tenacious hold on the bow. 

The Ear Often a Better Judge 
Than the Eye 

In short, constant watchfulness. is 
necessary in the struggle for good bowing 
and good tone. Here I might say that in 


Missed Lessons 

The Placard employed by the Phila¬ 
delphia Music Teachers’ Association in 
combating t he Missed Lesson Evil may be 
secured for ten cents a copy. These cards 
are handsomely printed in red, gold and 
brown upon a buff colored card measuring 
6 by 9 inches. They are attractive in 
appearance and will grace any studio wall. 
They are equally well adapted to the 
work of teachers ‘situated-in all parts of 
the United States. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ETUDE VIOLIN STRINGS 


Three length Silk E Strings. 

Three length Gut E Strings. 

Two length A’sor D’s, each . 

G Strings, each. 

30 Strings, E, A, or D ... 

THEO. PRESSER CO. Phil.de 


judging whether your bow is going 
straight the ear is often a better judge 
than the eye. The looking-glass method 
especially is rather unsatisfactory for the 
cellist as the various angles that enter 
into the process are deceptive. Listen to 
see whether your tone is pure with all 
styles of bowing and especially at the 
tip and heel. If the tone is not pure 
the chances are your bow is running 
crooked. 

The constant striving for better and 
better tone makes the study and the play¬ 
ing of the cello at all times a matter of 
absorbing interest. The tone of the cello 
is uniquely beautiful. Be true to your 
instrument and get as big and as beauti¬ 
ful a tone as you can. 


Learn Harmony and Composition 


Wilcox School of Composition 
Sox E. 22S Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


The Hoch-Schule Method 



The Schomacker small Grand, Style F, 
appeals to the musical taste which appre¬ 
ciates real tonal quality. 


In New York and Philadelphia 
at the Wanamaker stores only 

Schomacker Piano Co. 

ESTABLISHED 1838 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



No element in violin technic is more 
insisted upon by the teachers of the Ber¬ 
lin Hoch-Schule (High School) than the 
thorough development of the wrist. No 
school of violin playing has ever given 
so much attention to this detail. Joachim, 
Halir, Wirth, Markees, and other famous 
Hoch-Schule teachers considered the 
proper action of the wrist, so that the 
swings of the hand from the wrist would 
be as wide as possible, of the most ex¬ 
treme fundamental importance. No pupil 
was allowed to leave the Hoch-Schule 
without acquiring it. 

It is the thorough working out of the 
wrist action and the consequent wide 
swings of the hand, in executing rapid 
passages which gives to the modern Ger¬ 
man school of violin playing its immense 
breadth and solidity. Where there is a 
wide swing of the hand from the wrist, 
it is evident that a greater length of the 
hair is applied to the string at each 
stroke, and consequently the tones pro¬ 
duced are much louder and more solid 
than if very short swings are made. 
Some of the other schools, while of 
course impressing on pupils the necessity 
of acquiring a flexible wrist action, do 
not give as much attention to it as the 
German school, and many of their repre¬ 
sentatives play wrist passages with a very 
small pinched swing of the hand, and a 
consequent feebleness of tone in rapid 
passage work. 


As a boy one of my first teachers was 
from the Berlin Hoch-Schule. He 
worked at my wrist action with the great¬ 
est vigilance, and drilled me constantly 
on exercises for acquiring these wide 
swings of the hand from the wrist at 
frog, middle and point of the bow. I 
consequently got the idea that this was 
the beginning and end of all good violin 
playing. One day I heard Sarasate, the 
famous violinist, who had been educated 
in the French School at Paris. I experi¬ 
enced a shock, for I missed the wide 
swings from the wrist in his bowing. 
At the next lesson I said to my teacher; 
"How is this? I have heard Sarasate, 
one of the world’s greatest violinists. 
He plays with a stiff wrist, and yet he 
gets results, and plays like an angel. 
My teacher replied, “You are wrong, 
Sarasate does not play with a stiff wrist. 
His wrist is wonderfully flexible and elas¬ 
tic, or he could not get the results which 
he does. However the swings of his 
hand in wrist bowing are not as wide as 
the representatives of our school, the 
methods of which I am teaching you. 
Senor Sarasate is a wonderful violinist 
and his bowing is the quintessence of 
elegance, but if he had a wider wrist 
action, his playing in rapid passage work, 
would have much greater solidity and 
breadth, and this would be better ac¬ 
cording to our German ideas of violin 
playing.” 
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Weight of the Bow 


Arranging' and Correction of Mss. 

. A SPECIALTY „ 

A- W. BORST, Presser Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

composer of Cantatas. Songs. Pianoforte and Church Music 


A correspondent calls attention to the 
fact that of two bows of different make, 
and which weigh exactly the same when 
placed on the scales, one may feel 
heavier when held in playing position. 
This is caused by the distribution of the 
wood of the stick. If the stick is not 
tapered enough in thp upper part, and 
towards the tip, or the tip is too large, 
the bow will feel heavy. -When in posi¬ 
tion for playing, the bow is like a lever, 
of which the thumb'is the fulcrum. 
From the thumb to the little finger is 
the short arm and from the thumb to the 
tip of the bow the long arm. Even a 
trifling weight at the upper part of the 
bow or at the tip. adds many times to 
the extra weight which the little finger 
roust support, and this makes the bow 
feel much heavier. . 

The reason that the bows of Tourte, 
the world’s premier bow-maker, feel so 
delightfully light and springy in the hand 
is because he tapered his hows to the 
top with the utmost precision, so as to 
have the center of gravity in the right 


place. Thus his bows “balance” per¬ 
fectly in the player’s hand when playing. 
Although Tourte probably worked by 
“rule of thumb,” and could not have ex¬ 
plained in scientific language the details 
of his bow making, so wonderful was 
his instinct, that his work has been proved 
to be in perfect consonance with the 
mechanical principles and laws underly¬ 
ing the correct method of tapering the 
stick of the bow. When mathematically 
investigated, Tourte’s bow when unstrung 
is found to form a logarithmic curve, the 
ordinates of which increase in arithmet¬ 
ical proportion, and the abscissas in 
geometrical proportion. 

It is of the greatest importance to the 
player to have a bow properly tapered, 
and with a good balance. Such a bow, 
if made of good, elastic Pernambuco 
wood, is of the greatest assistance in 
drawing a fine tone, and in executing the 
various forms of springing and jumping 
bow, where the bow bounds on the string. 
It is impossible to do good work with 
a poor bow. 



Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 































































































his love songs Dy, was ine 
famous Hallet & Davis. 

A piano which greatest mu¬ 
sicians praised—Franz Liszt, 
Anton Rubenstein, Johann 
Strauss, etc. 

A piano which has received 
I'M highest awards at international 
expositions. 

The same mellow, singing tone 
still rings true today in the 
handsome 

Hallet# Davis 
Pianos 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 

146 BoyUton Street, Boston 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 

46 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 
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o Germany the principles on which 
e great Cremonese masters made violins. 
...s instruments are mostly characterized by 
a very high model, which styes them much 
brilliance. He chose Ms wood well, and fin¬ 
ished his violins with great perfection. His 
varnish is good and from brown to orange 
in color. Genuine Stainer violins are highly 
esteemed by violinists and command prices 
nnging from $350 to $1200, according to 
period, quality, and preservation. It is 
claimed that Stainer worked, for a while at 
•' lona with Nicolo Amati, but this is not 
re. There is an enormous number of imi- 
tion Stainers on the market, so the pur¬ 
chaser of a violin with the Stainer label 
must beware. 

II. F. S.—I am afraid that the loss of the 
tip of the forefinger which you describe, 
would be likely to Interfere with the acquire¬ 
ment of a perfect left hand technic in violin 
playing. However I could not give a posi- 
“ve opinion without examining the finger, 
would probably pay you to. visit the nea-- 
t large city, where you could consult _ 
st rate violin teacher. I should certainly 
t advise you to take up the study of the 
..olin with the view of becoming a —" 
sional player, since in these days 
quirements for a professional are so —*&•.* 
hat one cannot hope to enter the profession 
vith the slightest handicap. If you love the 
riolin for its own sake however, and playing 
vith the shortened finger does not give you 
oo great discomfort, there is" no reason why 
you should not make the attempt. 

le of 

from the , label in your 

_ It should read, “Gfirard J. Deleplan- 

que, Luthier, rue de la Grande Chaufffe, 
eoindecelle des Dominicains,-h Lille, 1776.” 
This means that your violin was made by 
‘■Gerard J. Deleplanque, violin maker, street 
of the Grand Chauffee, corner Dominicains, 
at Lille (a town in France) in the year 1776. 
Deleplanque, while not one'of the greatest 
French makers, made some good Instruments, 
which are highly esteemed by violinists. 1 
cannot give you the value of your violin 
without seeing it, since such violins, unlike 
those made by the great masters of Cremona, 
which possess great Mstorical value and 
value as curios, depend solely on their value 
as musical instruments. It is very probable 
that your violin is genuine, because violins 
of this rank are not often imitated. The 
chances are that you have a good instrument 
if it is well preserved. 

C. V. W.—The sign LI in violin 

playing means down bow. 2.—It requires 
much strength in the fingers of the left hand 
to plav the cello, as the strings are large 
and they must be held firmly to the finger- 
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We Are Now Prepared 


4cal hearing, and one's musicianship. 

Celloi which^are at fit to m«, on range 

from $25 up ii 


thousands, the latter 
instruments made by 

great masters. 

•— T11 5. FJr'skt _ 

produce 

medium Volume of tone from its own weight, 
without pressure. This weight in the case ot 

•rrirs’.e ass 

In the case of other string inf 
sessing longer ' " ’ 


For the Season of 1917-1918 

To supply 

ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS 

Modern, Old and Antique 
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Bows, Cases and Accessories, 

VIOLINS ON PAYMENTS TO SUIT i 

STRINGS^ 


JOW for playing 
itruments°shoufd be sufficient^- 
;s in vibration, sc 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONSf 

141' West 42d St. New York I 


_thicker" strings, the viola, 

cello and double bass, the weight of the 

a-» -I- - _ J -L..1-hbW fl 1*0 plOpOl.- 

„ „ w „ „ __ light, its 
can be made up by pressure 
some but the effect is not so good 

where a bow of the proper weight is used, 
besides, in bowings such as the spring bow, 
sautilld, etc., where the weight of the stick 
of the bon- principally produces the volume 


sufficient 

__light. You 

which weighs about two 


impossible to pi 
tone with a bow which •- ’ 
had better get a 
ounces. 

P. B.—You have had a very late start. 
However, If you have thoroughly mastered 
the Kreutzer Etudes, and the other composi¬ 
tions you name, there is no reason why you 
should not succeed as a professional. "Going 
through” compositions, without really mas¬ 
tering them is a common fault, and I could 
not advise you definitely without hearing you 



School, 
Also Sci 


Violinist a 
,r History of Belgian School. Enclos 
Address Registrar, Musin’s Virtues 
51 W. 76th St., New York. Privat 
, lesson, given by Ovidc Muain in Persor 
intific Instruction By Correspondent! 


which does 
the little pi 
piece to the 




\T‘ 1* increase your effi- 

VlOlin ciency by using 

_ - the Violin Course 

1 eachers f hat fo , r 25 years 

has made ours one 
of the leading educational institutions 
of Michigan. 

We send you the actual music — 
etudes, scales, hundreds of solos, con¬ 
certos, etc.—from the catalogues of 

leading publishers—all properly bowed, 
fingered and corrected. 

IN SIX GRADES - - $10 PER GRADE 
THE COMPLETE COURSE ... $50 
Highly endorsed by musicians and students 

Send today for any of the. grades—your 
Dept. E for detailed information. 

MILLIKEN-WHITE bay city 
MUSIC STUDIOS Michigan 


A. H. B. G.—I cannot find any informa¬ 
tion concerning the violin maker, J. J. C. 
S alike, Hamburg. However . ye occasionally 
find violins of surprising excellence made by 
more or less obscure makers. Once In a 
while such makers get hold of a piece of wood 
of rare quality, of fine sonorous tone, and 
beautiful even grain, and then they often 
produce a masterpiece. I have seen violins 
made by unknown or obscure makers, which 
in tone quality and workmanship would com¬ 
pare favorably with violins made by famous 


Pupil’s Concerto might be played in 
one of two ways ; marteld with the upper 
part of the bow, as shown in The Etude for 
marteld bowing (No. 6) in.Kreutzer, or it 
might be played with a very strong marcato 
effect at the frog of the bow, the Dow leav¬ 
ing the string slightly after each note. 


idea of becoming a professional cellist. As 
. ■— - advanced pianist It -*" 


_ necessity of using 

gut, which holds the ta.ll- 
._ _ jin. You can procure tail¬ 

pieces with metal loops, but it is not ad¬ 
visable to use metal fastenings of any kind 
on the violin, as they are liable to affect 
the tone adversely. 

H. T.—As an introduction to the study of 
violin concertos, you could not do better than 
to procure the Seitz’ Student Concertos. 
These are miniature concertos and are not 
only good for developing the technic, but are 
pleasing musical compositions, and make ef¬ 
fective recital pieces. 

G. deC.—The Moto Perpetuo from the 
Suite for Violin by Ries is one of the most 
beautiful and effective violin compositions of 
the “perpetual motion” type. It should be 
played with springing bow. It requires a 
great technic to play It effectively. 

H. VonC.—The reason your four part 
chords sound scratchy may come from several 
causes. To make such chords sound well, 
the bow must move at right angles to the 
string and at the same distance from the 
bridge throughout the stroke. Such chords 
should also be played comparatively near the 
bridge, unless they are to be plaved very 
softly. Above everything do not let the bow 
slide and wabble to and fro between the 
bridge and the end of the fingerboard. The 
joints of the wrist and arm must be elastic 
and free in bowing such chords. If the arm 
and wrist are kept stiff the chords are 
bound to sound harsh and rough, and will 
lack sonority. When studying such chords 
practice each chord over and over many 
times, taking your eye from the printed 
notes, and watching your bow to see that it 
moves at right angles to the string, and at 
the proper distance from the bridge. 
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become well known. Time was when only 
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AN IMMENSE SUCCESS 

Sung by Mme. Julia Culp and Other Great Artists 

By the Waters of Minnetonka 

An Indian Love Song By THURLOW LIEURANCE 

High Voice, in A (With Violin or Flute ad lib.) 

Low Voice, in G flat (With Violin or Flute ad lib.) 

Price, 60 cents Also for Piano Solo—Price, 40 cents 

Mr. Thurlow Lieurance has had remarkable success in transcribing the various 
tribal melodies, having lived among the Indians for that purpose. In his work. Mi 
Lieurance adheres faithfully to the original melodies and harmonizes and accom¬ 
panies them in such a manner as to preserve, if not enhance, all their original atmos¬ 
phere. By the Waters of Minnetonka seems to have struck a popular chord, so 
successful has it become. The melody is quaint, naiie and singable and the accom¬ 
paniment ripples along in a delightful manner. 

Send for a Circular of Mr. Lieurance’s Complete Works 
THEO. PRESSER CO. :: := :: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Who Ever Heard of a 
Musical Engineer? 

“There are chemical, electrical, me¬ 
chanical and civil engineers,” said Katie. 
“Who, I wonder, has ever heard of a 
musical engineer?” and Katie looked at 
us for an answer; then she went on - to 
tell us of Rowena, the little foreign girl 
who lives in the next block. ^ _ 

“This is the way I found out,” Katie 
continued, ‘ Miss Keith gave Rowena'-an 
impossible piece to learn before Monday 
afternoon, at least it seemed an impos¬ 
sible piece at first sight. I saw Rowena 
look at it from front to back, and then 
from back to front. This is what she 
saw: Deep gorges of dark runs in the 
bass with solid rocky chords in one hand 
and towering scales in the other, the 
notes played tag with each other and 
danced from one end of the keyboard to 
the other, at least it seemed so to me. But 
Rowena has a method of getting things 
straight, and that’s why I call her a mus¬ 
ical engineer, because engineers, you 
know, find a way of overcoming difficul¬ 
ties which to other people seem impos¬ 
sible to overcome. Engineers are men 
who try many ways of doing a thing; if 
one way fails try another, until they suc¬ 
ceed, and their success depends upon their 
knowledge of the little things,—things 
that you and I might call trivial. 

When Rowena got home she took the 
music and studied it away from the key¬ 
board, she looked it over carefully, as 
one studies a plan of a house, she then 
marked off certain parts that seemed 
very difficult. She called it “staking them 
out,” and she said they were set aside for 
“special observation.” 

Scales and Scales 

Later in the afternoon, I heard her 
tugging away at some of the towering 
scales and she seemed to be practicing 
them backward as well as forward; then 
- she played them at different speeds,' but 
never twice in the same speed. I won¬ 
dered at this. Then she played the. runs 
first here and there in the different oc¬ 
taves, and then she played the right hand 
difficulties, with the left hand, and .the 
left hand difficulties with the right.' ' 

I heard nothing of the easy places un¬ 
til Saturday evening, and then I heard 
the whole piece from start to finish of 
course, she played it slowly and carefully, 
much as a train travels over a new road¬ 
bed, but she played it with no wrong 
notes, and she did not speed up on the 
easy parts. • • 

Miss Keith was too proud for words. 
She said, “Why Rowena, dear, you are 
a regular musical engineer!” I felt glad 
and happy, too, for Rowena is a poor 
girl who wishes to teach piano when she 
grows up, and I think she will be a fine 
teacher if she shows her pupils the way 
to become musical engineers. After all, 
hard pieces are not really impossible, if 
We remember that “skill and certainty 
are the little things brought to a focus.” 



Japanese National Hymn 

This is the tune of the Japanese national anthem. Can you play it? 


The Boy Whose Father 
Wanted to Dance 

By Arthur Schuckai 


It struck me as being funny. But later 
on it proved to be a ship that brought 
home an idea. 

The boy startled me one day by saying 
that he wanted a real lively piece. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“So my father can dance to it,” was 
his surprising reply. 

“His father dance!” I exclaimed to my¬ 
self, while the boy went on to explain that 
his father had said that very thing, and 
that he—the father—did not see the use 
of music to which one could not dance. 

Of course the theme of that lesson was 
dance music. I explained the many kinds 
of dances, and also the peculiar difficulties 
of playing lively music. He was told 
that the rhythms must be exact (his 
seldom was), and why the left hand must 
be especially quick in finding its position 
{his left hand was never quick). Then 
I gave him two pieces, one within his 
reach, the other beyond it. The purpose 
of the one was to give him the satisfac¬ 
tion of making a step in a known direc¬ 
tion, and the other was to give me an 
opportunity of making clear to him the 
faults he must overcome. 

Thus I turned the incident to practical 
account. But the idea itself, “What is 
the use of music if you cannot dance to 
it,” stuck in my mind, and gave me food 
for thought. 

Surely when the gods created music 
they said, “Let there be joy. Dance, ye 
priests. Blow the trumpets. Strike the 
cymbals. Shout. Make a loud and a 
merry noise.” In other words, enjoy 
yourself. But those were in the simpler 
days. Society became more and more 
regulated. There were many, many laws, 
and music became more and more regu¬ 
lated. The life was legislated out of 
music in China, in India, in Egypt. 

I came to this conclusion and I said 
to myself, “Do not overdo your ‘expres¬ 
sion,’ talk with the young folks. Do not 
speak about ‘emotional values.’ Let 
them have life and plenty of it. Em¬ 
phasize the joy of music. Teach the 
scale as a ‘musical smile,’ fairies dancing 
down the staccato scale, brownies coast¬ 
ing down the legato scale-” 

When the fathers speak, they say some¬ 
thing. “What’s the use of music if you 
cannot dance to it?” 


Difficult to Illustrate 

A certain noted flute player, whose 
name would be familiar to some of our 
readers, tells this amusing little anecdote 
of an experience at a musical soiree. The 
host, who was as affable and democratic 
as he was wealthy, took occasion to 
speak in a friendly manner to the quintet 
of musicians, before their performance 
began. Looking over the flute-part as it 
lay open on the music-stand he observed 
a passage of sixty-fourth notes, and, his 
curiosity aroused by their unusual ap¬ 
pearance, asked what they were. On 
being informed that they were sixty- 
fourth notes, he replied. 

“Ah, yes; how very interesting! Won’t 
you please play me just one, Mr. B-?” 
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What Shall 1 Teach in theThird Grade? 

A SERIAL ADVERTISEMENT 

WATCH FOR NEXT MONTH’S INSTALLMENT ■■ MATERIAL SUITABLE FOR THIRD GRADE 

-—- Arranged in Progressive Order - 


CLASSIC PIECES 

No. Key Pr. 

1457 Handel, G. F. Sarabande, 

D Min. .20 

363 Hummel, J. N. Rondo in 

C. Op. 52 .C .35 

6642 Haydn. Four Gems, 

F. G and Eb .20 
348 Bach. Little Prelude No. 

.C Min. .20 

.. F ! a r e Min. .20 

353 Dussek, J. L. La Matinee 

Rondo .D .50 

319 Schubert, F. Walzer. Op. 


2386 Moz 


What to Do in the 
Third Grade 

Practical Suggestions for 
Wide-Awake Teachers 

1. By this time the pupil has gaine 
cient finger dexterity to make h 
exceedingly i 


No T3 ^ r * 

8907 Ferber, R. On to Pros-^ 

4584 Wiliams, Fred A. On the 

Lake. Op. 48 . E 

11061 Lieurance, T. Blushing Deb- 


9114 Henry, M. Shaphard s Lul 
laby (Left Hand Alone) 
11096 Farnsworth, H. A. Rippin 


50 


FOUR HANDS 

3829 Rathbun, F. G. A May 



2 K'i-V •» - 1M „ 


st us send you our “SPECIAL GRADE III ON SALE” s. 


or fo h yourseIf) and r ' eturn the 

Success comes^rom knowing how. * ° 1 “ ^ W ° r * “ * n ° W ° W l ° teaCh vnthout «•” 


THEO. PRESSER CO. : 1712 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Write it Down 

By Caroline V. Wood 

Robert Schumann, in a letter to Clara 
wrote, “Let me give you one piece of 
advice: don’t improvise too much; It i s 
such a waste of precious material. Make 
a point of writing everything down: you 
will thus collect and concentrate your 
ideas.” 

Excellent advice it was, too: a little 
improvising is all right, but it is a fine 
practice to get into the habit of writing 
down one’s musical ideas. It makes for 
accuracy and clearly defined thought. As 
Lord Bacon said, “Writing maketh an 
exact man.” 

We cannot all be great composers, it 
is true—only a few attain that coveted 
distinction, but one who has made a habit 
of putting musical thoughts into correct 



t Expense 
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BRYANT BHE^iS 
CONVERSE COLLEGERS? 

AMERICAN 

BEEC HWOOD BBKfcg BROWN 
COMB S CHICAGO SShiaSS 

DANCY CINCINNATI 

DUNNINGSoStSSB COLUMBI A 

- DETHOlL . -’wggMBa aa 

GROFFBRYANT g-garf 

•|| HAWTHORNE 

»1 Moulton Oregonsssh 

Hsfl NEW YORK -aSsM3 k TQMLINSON^^^ 

WESTERN "““rrgiiSS 



Professional Directory 

SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 


TRACY 


VIOLINISTS 


-.wataftcaCT-. KRIENS‘ 


vow ehde sinigalliano fesssaag 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 

Harmony Book For Beginners 

By Preston Ware Orem 

Price $1.00 

mple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 

Admirable for Self-Help 


le in the class or for self-help work. 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters have been received 
from delighted users of this book, showing it to be 
“just what has been wanted for years.” 

Read this letter from Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Successful American Composer and Specialist in Indian 
Music: . , . 


on your new ^Harmony Book for Beginners. 

I have never seen anything just like it and it fills a long- 
felt want. Few learners of harmony can instantly grasp 
the first elements of the subject because they ^meet with 

m!T a you 0 have "simplified things ^tr'emTndously in this 
little book and I a m sure it will meet w ith ready response. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, I 
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NEW WORKS. 


Advance of Publication Offers— 


November, 1917. Offer 

Album of Modern Sonatinas. $0.30 

Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice.40 

Eel Canto Method for Violin, Watson. . .50 

Brahms’ Three Intermezzos, Op. 117.. .30 

De Beriot’s Method for the Violin, 

Part 1 .35 

Fifty-One Old Hungarian Melodies, Hart- ^ 

Master Study in Music, Cooke.50 

Message Eternal, Cantata, J. Truman 

Wolcott . 25 


Mississippi 


Sketches for the Piano, 


Moszkowski Album... 

Mozart Album. 

New Standard Collection for Violin and 

New Standard Four-Hand . Collection. . . 
New Vox Organi, Pipe Organ, Buck 

Orchestra Folio, Parts. 

Orchestra Folio, Piano Part. 

Pianoscript Book, Jonas ... 

Six Airs Varies for Violin and Plano. 

Dancla, Op. 89 . 

Standard Parlor Album. 

Standard Song Album . 

Twenty-four Brilliant Preludes, Concone, 

Op. 37 ... 

Volunteer Choir, Anthem Collection.... 
Wohlfahrt, Op. 74, Melodious Studies 

for the Violin, 2 Books, each. 

Wondrous Light, Christmas Cantata, 
R. M. Stults.'.. 


30 

30 


25 


15 

15 


15 


25 


Christmas Music 
And Cantatas 


The demand for special music suitable 
for the Christmas festival has increased 
to such an extent in the last few years, 
that we cannot urge too strongly upon 
choir directors to plaCe-their orders with¬ 
out delay to avoid a possible disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Selection packages, on thirty days trial, 
will be sent upon request for solo num¬ 
bers, choir anthems, and seasonal cantatas. 

We are pleased to announce the in¬ 
clusion of the following new solo numbers 
for which we expect the demand will be 
large: 

Plogsted, L.—“Star of Bethlehem,’ 
medium voice. 

Shelley, Harry Rowe — “Nations, 
Adore!” three keys. 

Barnes, Edward Shippen—“Shepherds 
in the Fields Abiding,” two keys. 

Stults, R. M.—“The Wondrous Story,” 
medium voice. 

Kroeger, E. R—“Christmas Dawn,” low 

V °Deilafleld, Olga —“Ring, Ye Merry 
Chimes,” medium voice. 

For choir use, we will have ready a 
new Cantata, by R. M. Stults, which many 
will want who are familiar with Mr. 
Stults’ former delightful works of this 
character. This new Cantata, “The Won¬ 
drous Light,” is quite short and well with¬ 
in the capabilities of the average choir. 
The time of performance is about half an 
hour. 

We have also added to our fine collec¬ 
tion of Christmas Anthems the following 
numbers. Choirs will want to use several 
of these, at least, for their Christmas 
Services: 

Stults, R. M.—“Joy to the World, 
mixed voices. 

Stults, R. M.—“O Little Town of Beth¬ 
lehem,” mixed voices. • 

Pierce, E. H.— -<t O Thou That Tellest, 
mixed voices. . 

Berwald, W.—“As with Gladness Men 
of Old,” women’s voices! 

Meyer, Wm. T.—“Christian, Awake. 

Stults, R. M.—“Bethlehem. ” 

Any of the above will be sent, together 
with other numbers from our catalog to 
choir directors on our thirty days’ “On 
Sale” plan for inspection. 


29th Annual Holiday Offer 
of Musical Gifts 

These Annual Holiday Offers made by 
Theo. Presser Company, are an effort on 
our part to furnish musical holiday gifts 
of merit at low prices to our patrons. 
We do not expect nor do we get very 
much profit, but we do try to present 
something of value in every case. 

We are doing something quite unusual 
in making this 29th Annual Holiday Of¬ 
fer on the first of November instead of 
on the first of December, but owing to 
the delay that there is in aU transporta¬ 
tion at the present time, and also the 
difficulty in getting merchandise of every 
kind, it is by far best to take time 
by the forelock and do Christmas shop¬ 
ping early. 

On another page will be found a large 
list of such books and musical merchan¬ 
dise as would be suitable for Christmas 
presents, and we ask that they be ex¬ 
amined early and the orders be sent to 
us at the very first opportunity. If cash 
accompanies the order the packages are 
postpaid. If the goods are charged the 
transportation is added, but in that case 
we are very glad to make a charge in 
December instead of in November. 

There is one additional point which we 
desire to impress upon our patrons, and 
that is that these offers are bargains. We 
have, in every instance, reduced the regu¬ 
lar selling price. As we said above, it 
is not a profit-making enterprise with 
us. We desire to offer something at this 
Christmas season to our patrons, and we 
believe if we reduce the prices on what 
they give to others that it will be appre¬ 
ciated. The fact that this is the 29th 
offer and that they have been successful, 
everyone more than the previous year, 
shows that our efforts have not gone un¬ 
appreciated. Please do not delay this 
year of all years. Make your selection 
early and let us have the order. 

Music Buying 
By Mail 

The best proof that it pays to order 
music supplies by mail is given in the 
fact that the business of this house, based 
almost entirely on mail order service, is 
increasing year after year, regardless of 
constantly growing competition along the 
same general lines. As pioneers in the 
mail order business, we have introduced 
a line of educational musical publications 
of the greatest practical and artistic util¬ 
ity, thus placing the Presser service and 
the Presser catalog on equally high planes. 

Owing to the present state of affairs in 
the world, we were naturally a little curi¬ 
ous to see how educational, particularly 
musical, interests would be affected at the 
beginning of a new teaching season, but 
if we are to judge by the number of 
orders for music supplies we may safely 
conclude that there is an increase rather 
than a falling off in educational activities, 
and we are deeply appreciative of the fact 
that so many teachers and musical insti¬ 
tutions turn to us for their usual quota 
of teaching material; and this all leads 
back to our claim to be the music supply 
house giving the best service as regards 
promptness, accuracy, and low prices, as 
well as publishers of the most valuable 
instructive material to be had from any 
similar source. 

We are opening new accounts daily and 
are always pleased to add new customers 
to our list of regular patrons. We invite 
requests from teachers for catalogs and 
other information, particularly as regards 
the Presser “On Sale” plan, a well-known 
and highly appreciated feature of our 
business. 


New Octavo Music 
‘‘On Sale” 

Why depend on the lists handed you 
by your fellow choir conductors and 
choral directors when making your selec¬ 
tions for the present vug****** 
habit of using the Presser On Sale plan 
and experience a new sensation of musi¬ 
cal satisfaction. _, 

Through this plan you have the ample 
facilities 8 of the largest mail order music 
supply and publishing house in the world 
placed fully at your service All that is 
necessary is for you to tell us your re¬ 
quirements and a bountiful supply of ex¬ 
cellent music, including choral novelties, 
selected by experienced music clerks is 
forwarded for your inspection. 

The Presser catalog of church anthems 
and choral works for mixed, male, and 
female voices contains just the selections 
you have been looking for and are offered 
at much lower professional discounts than 
are given elsewhere. „ 

Write today for a package of Un bale 
choral music, mentioning the voices you 
have in your organization and let us enter 
your name for regular monthly packages 
of this class of music, which will keep you 
posted on the latest Presser publications. 

The classifications should be made under 
the following headings: Church Anthems, 
(Episcopal or non-liturgical) for Mixed 
Choirs, Men's Voices, or Women’s Voices; 
Secular Choruses for Mired Voices, Men’s 
Voices, or Women’s Voices. 

We have added, this fall, to our rapidly 
growing chorus catalog, many meritorious 
numbers which we want every director to 
become familiar with, as they are bound 
to become popular when known. 

New Etude 
Prize Contest 

We desire to call the attention of com¬ 
posers to our New Etude Prize Contest 
for musical manuscripts, announcement of 
which was first made in the October 
Etude. This contest is entirely different 
from any that we have conducted previ¬ 
ously. It is called only for part songs, 
and is divided into three classes, Class I, 
for Mixed Voices; Class II, for Women’s 
Voices; and Class III, for Men’s Voices, 
with a first and second prize in each class. 
Only secular part songs will be consid¬ 
ered, no anthems, or other compositions 
with sacred text. In all three Classes 
these part songs should have a piano ac¬ 
companiment, not a piano accompaniment 
for rehearsal only, which merely follows 
the voice parts, but a genuine accompani¬ 
ment, somewhat independent in character, 
but nevertheless, affording good support 
for the voices. All involved or contra¬ 
puntal treatment should be avoided, but 
nevertheless, there should be a certain 
amount of independence in the voice 

Every manuscript which is submitted 
will receive due and careful consideration. 
The final awards will be absolutely im¬ 
partial. The young and untried com¬ 
poser is just as welcome as the composer 
of established reputation. We hope for a 
large representation in all three Classes. 

There is a demand for effective part 
songs having something to say, and the 
field is a wide one. 

Violin Strings 
of Merit 

Violinists who use the Etude Brand 
Violin strings, will testify that these 
strings are the most serviceable, the most 
dependable, and the most reasonably 
priced strings on the market. Actual 
comparisons will prove this statement true 
to all who are not acquainted with this 
well established brand. Note the merits 
of the string you are now using and when 
in need of a new supply just mention 
Etude Brand on your order and by actual 
use compare this brand with others you 
have used. 

The Etude Brand is making new friends 
daily and the many re-orders prove that 
satisfaction has been obtained in the use 
of these strings. All four strings on the 
Violin may be had in this brand, E, A, 
D or G. The price is 15 cents, net, each. 
Bundle lots, thirty assorted, $3.50 net. 
In ordering state gauge desired and 
whether silk or gut is preferred on the 
E strings. 
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The Wondrous Light 
Christmas Cantata 
By R. M. Stults 

This is a fine new cantata for church 
use, while within the range of the average 
chorus choir. It is tuneful throughout, 
and well written, with well contrasted 
numbers both for the usual solo voices 
and for chorus. The organ accompani¬ 
ment is well made, offering good support 
for the voices, and at the same time giv¬ 
ing the player interesting work to per¬ 
form. Choirs and congregations alike 
will be pleased with this effective cantata. 
As there are no complicated portions it 
will need only the ordinary number of 
rehearsals. The special introductory price 
in advance of publication is 25 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 

Orchestra 

Folio 

We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have in preparation an orchestra folio. 
We have undertaken this in response to 
numerous demands. In this new Orches¬ 
tra Folio we will include many of our 
most successful pieces which have been 
arranged for orchestra. In addition, we 
will include some new compositions and 
arrangements, all of the very best and 
effective quality. The orchestration will 
comprise the usual number of parts, the 
arrangements being so prepared that they 
may be played by any number of players 
from three or more upwards. The parts 
for each instrument will be separately 
bound in paper. The selections will in¬ 
clude dances, marches, reveries, etc., just 
the sort of things that are needed for 
small orchestra, either amateur or profes¬ 
sional. The special introductory price in 
advance of publication for each separate 
instrumental part, with the exception of 
the piano part, will be 15 cents, and the 
special price for the piano part will be 
25 cents, postpaid. 

Mozart 

Album 

For some reason there are scarcely any 
collections of Mozart’s compositions. We 
propose to issue a volume containing the 
most often played of his compositions. 
Among them will he his Romance in E 
flat, the Pastoral, the two Fantasies in D 
and C Minor, and a number of movements 
from his Sonatas. There will be one 
selection from his Concerto, the Romance 
in D Minor, not forgetting the interesting 
Fantasy from the C Minor Sonata. The 
volume will contain about 80 pages, and 
our advance price on this work will be 35 
cents, postpaid. 

Standard Parlor Album 
For the Pianoforte 

Although this book is now about ready, 
the special introductory offer will be con¬ 
tinued during the current month, after 
which it will be withdrawn. The Standard 
Parlor Album is just what its name im¬ 
plies. It is a collection of pieces of in¬ 
termediate difficulty, admirably adapted 
for home playing and entertainment. The 
pieces are all of light and cheerful char¬ 
acter, written largely for purposes of en¬ 
tertainment, but nevertheless having real 
musical value. Many of the most popu¬ 
lar composers are represented. As this 
volume is one of the series printed from 
special large plates, it has been possible to 
include an unusually large number of 
pieces. The special introductory price in 
advance of publication is 25 cents, post- 

Three Intermezzi 
For the Piano 
By Brahms, Op. 117 

Johannes Brahms is probably the great¬ 
est exponent of the classic spirit as ap¬ 
plied to modern methods of musical ex¬ 
pression. The Three Intermezzi are de¬ 
lightful examples of Brahms’ manner of 
writing for the pianoforte. They should 
be known by all good pianists and they 
are frequently heard in recitals. They 
are not too difficult for the average good 
player. This volume will be added to the 
Presser Collection. The special intro¬ 
ductory price in advance of publication 
is 30 cents, postpaid. 
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51 Old Hungarian Melodies Moszkowski Album 
For the Pianoforte For the Pianoforte 

This work will be out.from the press Moszkowski’s pianoforte compositions 
during the present month and therefore constitute a large and important section 
this will be the last month for the special in modern musical literature This corn- 
offer. We would advise all those who are poser is continually represented on mod- 
interested in genuine folk melodies, to ern recital and concert programs In our 
secure at least one copy of this original new Album all the best and most popular 
work. Mr. Hartmann, who has made a of his pieces will be included. All are 
special study of the folk-music of Hun- carefully edited. This will be one of the 
gary, is eminently fitted for making a best collections of its kind ever issued 
collection of this nature. All these melo- It should be in the library of every ad- 
dies are transcribed in an artistic manner vanced pianist. The special introductory 
for the piano. There is also a very in- price in advance of publication is 30 cents 
teresting introduction to the work, giving postpaid, 
an account of the selections themselves. 

It is with genuine satisfaction that we 
offer this unique volume to our subscrib¬ 
ers. The special price for this month will 
be 50 cents, postpaid. 


Mississippi Sketches 
For the Piano 
By C. W. Kern 


New Standard Collection 
For Violin and Piano 

This volume is a new addition to our 
series printed from the special large 
plates. It will contain violin pieces of all 
styles by classic, modern, and contem¬ 
porary writers, chiefly of intermediate 
grade, just such pieces as are useful for 


This work consists of most interesting general playing, for the home, the recital, 
descriptive and characteristic pieces by and the concert. None of these numbers 
the popular composer, C. W. Kern. The w ‘h be found in any other collection, many 
pieces will be published in one volume and °t them being entirely original, and the 
gotten out in attractive form. Two of others being specially arranged. All the 
these compositions were published in last pieces are good for studies and for gen- 
month's Etude, and they will give our era i practice, and many of them may be 
readers an idea of what the work itself is ,lsed for sight reading. This volume is 
like. The numbers are original and of nearly ready, but the special offer will 
moderate difficulty. They are veritable he continued during the current month, 
tone pictures of very fine quality. Our The introductory price is 25 cents per 
special introductory price will be but 30 c0 Py> postpaid, 
cents, postpaid. 

Bel Canto Method 

The Message Eternal—Cantata For the Violin 
By Wolcott By Mabel Madison Watson 

This Cantata is within reach of the or- This is positively the most elementary 
dinary choir. It is melodic, interesting, method ever written for the violin. It is 
and musieianly. The work has had a the product of many years’ experience 
thorough revision and some additions, in- with young students. It is thoroughly 
creasing very much the harmonic wealth practical and up-to-date, and in accord- 1 
of the work. We believe that this is one ance with the best modern pedagogical 
of the most attractive sacred works that ideas in violin work. The material is all 
we have yet published, and it will pay as attractive as it is possible to make 
... 's interested to procure such it, and the little duets for two violins, 


a good work for the coming winter. It i 
replete with solos for all voices and stir¬ 
ring choruses. Our special advance price 
for one copy is only 25 cents, postpaid. 
Why not send for a trial copy? 


for, violin and piano, will be found 
very pleasing by young students. All who 
are interested in beginners in violin play¬ 
ing should not fail to give this book a 
most careful examination. It is bound to 
prove a success. The special introductory 
price in advance of publication is 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


Album of Modern 
Sonatinas 

This Sonatina Album will contain the Six Airs Varies 
very best of all the modern sonatinas For y io l in and pj ano 
now published. The work will receive a r>, r oo 

very careful going over by experts and Charles Dancla, Op. 89 
those selections that are found undesir- Charles Dancla possessed pre-eminently 
able will be eliminated and newer, fresher, the gift of writing bright, graceful and 
and more modern material substituted, brilliant music for the violin, without in- 
All the best things in the modern sonatina volving the player in unnecessary diffi- 
albums will be retained in this work, culty, and these little pieces have held 
however. We propose to make this volume their own, for a whole generation of 
so valuable that it will become one of young violinists, as showy and melodious 
the standard works of education. The recital pieces. Each one of the six is a 
old sonatina albums of Kohler and others perfect gem of its kind, but the “number 
leave a .lot of room for improvement in five,” which contains some easy trick- 
these modern days, and we would advise playing—(left-hand pizzicato, accompany- 
all progressive educators to procure at log bowed notes)—has long been a favor- 
least one copy of this new work of ours, ite. The fact that the piano aecompani- 
as it will add a great deal to the reper- ment is everywhere quite easy, will be an 


toire of any teacher. The book will 
tarn nearly a hundred pages, and we 
have made the price -in advance only 30 
Cents, postpaid. 


added recommendation to many. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 25 cents, postpaid. 


New Standard 
Four-Hand Collection 

This is another new volume in our series What the universally-known Kreutzer 


Wohlfahrt, Op. 74, Melodious 
Studies for the Violin, 

Books I and II 


Printed from special large plates. This studies are to the advanced violinist, 
ls a miscellaneous collection of four-hand Wohlfahrt’s Melodious Studies are, or well 
pieces, chiefly of intermediate grade, may be, to the beginner. We know of no 
if an >' of the pieces are original four- other series, not even the widely-used 
hand compositions, and others are special Kayser’s Etudes, which compares with 
arrangements. Classic and modern coin- these in pedagogic excellence, and their 
posers are represented. This book may value has been increased in this edition 
*'.fed for recreation, for practice in bv the careful editihg of Mr. Frederic 
'gnt reading, and for practice in ensem- Hahn. Incidentally, many of the studies 
e Playing. Every one of the numbers is are so musical—actually so “melodious,” 
,, p’ e ‘ n ’ well worth playing. We commend in accordance with the promise of the 
Ah «?° k *° a11 those who love good duets, title—that they appeal even to the duller 
the pieces are well within the range class of pupils, while they are all the 
An l 3 -' ers °f intermediate attainments, more appreciated by the really talented, 
are u . nusuall y large number of selections Book I is entirely devoted to the first 
Dri l ? clude< l- The special introductory position, Book II to the third and first 
nnti 6 ‘“advance of publication is 25 cents, positions. The advance of publication 
r" n a?. aid : This volume is very nearly price is 15 cents for each book, 25 cents 
for both books. 


ready. -- 


DeBeriot’s Method 
For the Violin, Part I 

DeBeriot, who may justly be considered 
the founder of the Franco-Belgian school 
of violin playing, distinguished for warmth 
of tone and for the use of brilliant effects 
idiomatic to the instrument, while a 
teacher at the Paris Conservatory wrote 
a great Method for the Violin, in three 
parts, of which the above book contains 
the first and most important. 

It is one of the most melodious instruc¬ 
tion books ever written: all of the 
material, aside from the unavoidable ex¬ 
ercises in mechanism, is musical and inter¬ 
esting. As it is somewhat too rapidly 
progressive for the average pupil, if used 
without other material, we recommend the 
use of Wohlfahrt’s Melodious Studies, Op. 
74, Book I, at the end of the pages de¬ 
voted to the first position, before going 
further, and again, Book 11 of the same 
studies before passing on from the third 
position to the remainder of DeBeriot's 
excellent book. Used in this way, it will 
be found most satisfactory both to teacher 
and pupil. 

The advance of publication price is 35 
cents. 

Master Study in Music 
By James Francis Cooke 

The preparation of this work has been 
going on for many years and is now 
rapidly approaching completion. It has 
three well defined aims:— 

I. A book for private study and home 
reading, giving the essential information 
about the great masters which all students 
must have. 

II. A book with which the private 
teacher may supplement the work in musi¬ 
cal history. 

III. A book for use in classes or clubs. 
All of the material is presented in the 

most entertaining and readable fashion 
possible, but at the same time is sound 
and practical for real study. Practically 
all of the great masters are included in 
somewhat lengthy chapters, while the 
lesser known masters of smaller forms are 
discussed in less space. The book is an 
excellent one to follow the Standard His¬ 
tory of Music by the same author. Or¬ 
ders for this forthcoming work will be 
reeeived at the very much reduced rate 
of 50 cents a copy, if the orders are sent 
now, instead of after the book is out. 

Artistic Vocal Album 
Low Voice 

The low voice edition of this successful 
book is now nearly ready, but the special 
offer will be continued during the cur¬ 
rent month. There has been a consider¬ 
able demand for this low voice edition, 
and we feel that all will be pleased with 
it. In the majority of cases, the con¬ 
tents will be the same as the high voice 
edition. Wherever the songs will sound 
equally as well when transcribed for low 
voice, they have been retained, but where 
certain special songs were particularly 
suited to high voice, and not so well 
adapted for low voice, the numbers have 
been changed, and certain songs have 
been collected, which are especially for 
low voice. This Album will be a valuable 
addition to the library of any singer or 
teacher. The special introductory price 
in advance of publication is 40 cents, post¬ 
paid. 

Volunteer 

Choir 

We have decided to publish another an¬ 
them collection. The selection in this 
one will be taken from our own octavo 
catalog, and only those numbers that have 
been tested and have attained consider¬ 
able popularity will be included in the 
work. We have quite a number of these ■ 
small anthem books in our catalog at the 
present time. They are, first of all, the 
very best of their kind. This particular 
work can be used by volunteer choirs. 
The number of pages in the work will be 
about 64. The anthems will be bright, 
easy, and singable. The price per dozen 
will be $1.80. The special advance price 
on a single copy will be 15 cents. It is 
understood that only one copy will be sent 
at this price. 


Standard Song 
Album 

This is a good all round collection of 
songs for all purposes. As the songs are 
chiefly for medium voice, and moreover, 
are of rather limited compass, they will 
suit nearly all singers. A few high voice 
and low voice songs are included, however. 
There is a goodly number of sacred songs 
suited for church purposes, and the 
secular songs are in practically all styles, 
although none of the songs, either sacred 
or secular, are difficult. This album con¬ 
tains an unusually large number of songs, 
and we feel sure that all tastes will be 
satisfied. The special introductory price 
in advance of publication is 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

New Vox Organi 
For the Pipe Organ 
By Dudley Buck 

Originally in four large volumes, the 
collection known as Vox Organi has been 
condensed - into a Single volume. All the 
best and most attractive pieces from all 
four volumes have been selected and in¬ 
corporated into this new work. In the 
first place all the pieces were selected and 
edited by Dudley Buck, the well-known 
American organist and composer. The 
leading European and American organists 
are represented by one or more works. 
We feel sure ijiat this new collection will 
be much appreciated, as it brings within 
convenient access many compositions 
which formerly could not be obtained 
otherwise than by purchasing the entire 
set of four volumes. The pieces are in 
various styles, adapted both for church, 
and .concert playing. Most of them are 
of intermediate difficulty. The new hook 
will be handsomely printed and substan¬ 
tially bound. The special introductory 
price in advance of publication for this 
volume Is 50 cents, postpaid. 

Pianoscript Book 
By Alberto Jonas 

A new name, a new idea, a new book 
for really progressive teachers. This is 
the idea. For years, teachers who are 
above “factory routine,” in their teaching 
have been making a habit of writing down 
special exercises for special cases, pre¬ 
scribing just as the doctor does. The 
physician who has one pill for all cases 
doesn’t stand in very high repute. Senor 
J onas, the famous Spanish pianist and the 
teacher of virtuosos, felt this need with all 
his pupils and prepared special books for 
them that took a great deal of his precious 
time. Then the thought came to him: 
“Why not give such an idea to the world? 
Why not make a book with carefully in¬ 
dexed divisions, especially prepared exer¬ 
cises and enough blank space and staves 
to provide for the pupil’s special exercises 
as prescribed by the teacher.” Therefore 
the Pianoscript Book, the first of its kind, 
and a book likely to be invaluable in 
many ways to both students and teachers. 
As a progressive teacher, it should be well 
worth your while to send 50 cents now, 
not merely for the saving that this ad¬ 
vance price gives you, but for the privi¬ 
lege of being one of the first to receive a 
copy of this epoch-making book. 

24 Brilliant Preludes 
By Concone, Op. 37 

This is one of the least known works of 
Concone, although lately it has come to 
be better appreciated. Concone is pos¬ 
sibly one of the most pleasing composers. 
These Preludes are short, most of them 
being only eight measures. They aim to 
cultivate ease and grace of playing, al¬ 
most approaching improvisations. Every¬ 
one should be committed to memory and 
played over and over until the greatest 
amount of ease and dexterity is attained. 
The work can be taken up by any pupii 
in the second year of study. Our special 
advance price is 15 cents, postpaid. 
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Magazine Bargains 
To Be Withdrawn 


Page 776 THE ETUDE 

Advance of Publication 

Offers Withdrawn --- 

November 1st, 1917 The “Last Chance” magazine bargains 

, . listed below, as well as those listed on 

There are only two works to announce CQ wiU be withdrawn after No- 

as being on the market, therefore the vpmber 1() Up to that time, you may 
special offers made in advance of pub- gpnd Jn subscriptions to us for the 

lication are herewith withdrawn. One of ma ta / s list ed, at the exceptionally low 
these works is a 50 cent album °f£ la ™ prl f es quo t c d. Almost every publisher 
music, containing only compositions by P^ rais * e h - g prlceS) starting November 
Carl Heins. There is no m ®** P ? d 10 , and we urge Etude readers to take 
composer for purposes of 8 en " al st "advantage of these “Last Chance’ bar- 
recreation and recital music. As ,s visual sen d ug their subscriptions, on 

with all these 50 cent albums published by g» ^ date We can save you 

this house there is not a dry e0 ‘"P° s ‘“" 1 ' tirae an d money, as well as considerable 
included. Only compositions which ha trouble, by forwarding your magazine or- 
been found of positive popular value are dprg tor you. Send all your magazine 
included. . „ r ders directly to us, and we will see that 

The other work IS viilhra the other publishers receive your subscrip- 

Time and Notation by Mathilde Bilbro. ‘within twenty-four hours of the time 

This work has been made by a practical ^ o] , der reaohes us Below we list a few 
teacher, and adds a great deal to an especiaUy low priced clubs 

works of this kind which have been made 01 ulcsc 1 J , 

. . _.i_ W nrniii urnTTniR . * 


in* and Fancy Needle Work.. 


3 ..__..avc uccu uicivt^ 

jU ’the past. The work is all done by THE ETUDE. 

writing words on the staff so that the people’s Popular Monthly., 
pupil lias something definite in every ex- - - ; 

ercise to write out. The work will we 1 TH^ETirDE... 

repay examination. Now that the work j, laln and Fane; 

is on the market the advance price will - 

be withdrawn. Examination can be made THE ETUDE.I 2.UU 

without any additional expense, simply southern Woman’s Magazine.j Save 50cts. 

let us send you a copy on inspection. --- T»oTa 

The retail price of this work is 30 cents. THE ETUDE.( V. IU 

Little Folks. 

What Can 
You Do ? 


*1.65 

j Save 35cts. 

1 *1.75 

j Save 45cts. 

\*2M 


THE ETUDE. 

Today’s Housewife. 

• McCall’s . 

This—vou can help every student, - 

music lover and musician you know, and THE ETUDE . 

you can help The Etude* add thousands Modem Priscilla. 

of readers to its subscription list, by in- p-pUDE 

trodueing The Etude to your musical n N itiaa Hera i d . 

friends. You will increase their enjoy- _ 

ment of music and their opportunities for T[1E ETUDE . 

obtaining a thorough knowledge of it, if pictorial Review. 

you make Etude subscribers of them". We -- 

wish to reach every person to whom The the ETUDE. 

Etude will be useful, and you can help illustrated World. 

us by sending in the names of your mu- THF; etude 

sical" friends, and those who are students. I adl ’ os - world".'. 

yourTimT “Ssr write poTtal’card Isle’s Home Journ al^ 

ful and enjoyable, and we will send them - 

sample copies. In this way you will be THE ETUDE. 

doing a good turn to them and to us- and 

.you will give us a chance to acquaint tuSm-•- 

with The Etude’s great value. Mail the the ETUDE. 

postal card to us to-day. M< ’ IurRS 

Perhaps the premiums listed on third 
cover, or in our 32-page illustrated pre¬ 
mium catalog, mailed you upon request, 
will interest you in following up the re¬ 
ceipt of these sample copies. 

Etude Special Renewal Offer T he etude. 

Here is an especially liberal offer which U«Wo, 
we are making to Etude readers for the ^(3 
month of November only, in order to 1 


•1*2.10 
. . jSavtWcL. 

••1*2.45" 

■ ■ ) Save 30ct». 

•1*2.50 

• I Save SI .00 

• • l *2.50 

•• 1 Save50cts. 


• 1*2.60 

• ) Save 40ct*. 

:: 1*2.85 

■ jSave$l.l5 

l *2.85 

. . )S»ve$l.l5 

7 1*3.00 

. . J Save$t.50 


Etude Premium Rewards 
For November 

The Etude offer* to its readers many 
valuable and useful rewards for obtaining 

people in your town, may enable you to 
earn some of tliese gifts listed in our 
thirty-two-page illustrated Premium Cata¬ 
log AU of these are worth-while rewards 

of the offers made, when you see ou 
Premium Catalog, sent free on request. 
Ilelow we list just a few of the premiums 

^ Beginner’s Book for the Pianoforte. 
Theo. Presser. One subscription. 

Mathews’ Standard Compositions. Vo . 

1 Grade 1, to Vol. 7, Grade 7. Any one 
volume. One subscription. 

Standard Opera Album for Piano, fif¬ 
teen pieces. One subscription. 

Masterpieces for the Piano; twenty-fiv 
best known pieces. Two subscriptions 
Songs without words, complete. Men¬ 
delssohn. Two subscriptions. 

Harmony Book for Beginners. Preston 
Ware Orem. In flexible cloth binding. 
Three subscriptions. 

Standard History of Music. J. f- 
Cooke. Three subscriptions. 

A year's subscription for The Etude. 
Three subscriptions. 

Sheet music, from our own catalog, to 
retail value of $9.00. Four subscriptions. 

Efficiency Studies in Home Manaoe- 
ment by Christine Frederick, Secretary 
of the National Association of Domestic 
Science Clubs. A $1.25 book. Sent post¬ 
paid for three subscriptions. 

Set of Shakespeare's Works. Ten V ols., 
substantially bound in dark red cloth. 
One of the best texts, well illustrated, 
very large type. This set contains the 
complete Cambridge text of all of Shake¬ 
speare’s writings, critical comments, glos¬ 
saries, two sets of explanatory notes, spe¬ 
cial references and indexes, life of Shake¬ 
speare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with criti¬ 
cal essays, by Bagehot, Stephen and other 
distinguished Shakespearean scholars. 
Each volume size 8" x 5i/ 3 " x 1%". Pub¬ 
lished to sell at $27.50. An ideal gift. 
The set given for twelve subscriptions 
Sent charges collect 


Special Notices 

7Z ANNOUNCEMENTS 



month of November only, m oraer to m---—r 

duce them to renew their subscriptions THECTUDE 
promptly. . , Modern Priscilla.- 

To every one who renews his or her sub- - -- 

scription, during the month of No TP*« r { Sign Herald 
or sends us a new subscription at the full } Uugtrated Wor i d 

price of $1.50 ($1.75 in Canada), we offer - 

their choice of any one of the foll °Jing Statement Made in Compliance with 
standard collections of music, upon the ad- ^taien rnndress of 

ditional payment of 15 cents: the Act of Congress of 

Beginners’ Book, School of the Piano- August 24, 1912 

forte. Theo. Presser. STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

Selected Studies, in three books. MANAGEMENT CIRCULATION ETC. of 
Czemy-Liebling. Any one book Tim 

Standard Compositions, W. S. B. Math- Pa -> Dy 

ews, Vol. 1, Grade 1, to Vol. 7, Grade vmot _j amet Franct „ C ooke, Philadelphia. 
7. Any one volume. Managing Editor— None. 

Tunes and Rhymes (with words). Geo. Business Manager —None 

11 selections. Publisher— Theo. Pressc 


Best of r eferences. S. H., care Etude. ___ 

ORGANIST AND PIANO TEACHER— 
Young lady desires position. Experienced ■ 


WANTED ambitious music student. 

you make a good appearance, can talk w< 
and wish to spend a part of your day on 
proposition related to music, we can give y< 
a salary that will make it worth while. Bi 


~FOR 




t SALE—A two manual, fifteen stop 

: In good condition ; could n n * h “ 
ew to-day for $3,000. Too 
for Its present location : can be bought at a 
very low price. For particulars Inquire of 
Prof. H. G. Neely, Anderson, Ind. 


L. Spaulding. 14. selections. Publish 

Standard Vocalist. Collection of 50 owni 


, Philadelphia. 


songs Theodore Presser. Philadelphia. 

This liberal offer is particularly timely, W 
and we hope that every Etude reader \ ort(m ] Philadelphia. 

will take advantage of it in sending their Jamr .s Francis Cooke, Philadelphia. 

- - 1 „ — ™WmHons of Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

elf-instructor^gratis. 

MUSIC COMPOSED—Send - words. Maim 
scripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


__ gc 01 IL ill acnuiug 

renewals or the subscriptions of 
friends. One of the advantages of being 


ends. One of the advantages 01 Deing security holders, holding 1 per cent- £ ““-J 
Etude reader is that, for the small ad- ofWtal^mount of bonds, mortgages, or othe, 


.A, ___ -or tne smaii au- 01 w a «» 

ditionaTsum of 15 cents, it is possible to sec ""‘ 
secure one of these music collections with • t heO. PRESSER CO. 

a new or a renewal subscription. (Signed) Theo. Presses, President. 

Renewals received during November, Sworn and subscribed before me this 25th 
whether the subscriptions have expired or day of September^liDT^ ^ D Dewees 
not, will entitle the senders to take ad- J My commission expires February 10, 
vantage of this offer. 1921.) 


YOUNG FOLKS’ MUSIC STUDY 
PLAYLETS 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Prie., 75 cent. 

There i« a playlet in the book dealing with 
the lives of each of the following: Bach, Han¬ 
del, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Schubert, Mendelsohn and ^Wagner. They 


New Etude 
rize Contest 


Secular Part Songs 
For Mixed Voices 
For Women’s Voices 
For Men’s Voices 

O UR previous contests have all been 
highly successful. The interest dis¬ 
played in these past contests and 
the frequent requests for contests have 
inspired the institution of a contest of a 
different nature. Undoubtedly competi¬ 
tions of this kind will awaken a wider 
interest in composition and stimulate to 
effort many composers, both those who are 
known and those who are yet striving for 
recognition, bringing to the winners a 
desirable publicity in addition to the im¬ 
mediate financial return. It seems un¬ 
necessary to note that the fame of the 
composer will in no way influence the 
selection and that the pieces will be 
selected by absolutely impartial judges. 

375 Dollars 

will be divided among the successful 
composers in the following manner: 

Class 1. For the best Secular Part 
Songs for Mixed Voices, with indepen¬ 
dent or supporting piano accompaniment: 

First Prize - $75.00 
Second Prize - 50.00 

Class 2. For the best Secular Part 
Song for Women’s Voices (in Two or 

Three parts) with independent or sup¬ 
porting piano accompaniment; 

First Prize - $75.00 
Second Prize - 50.00 

Class 3. For the best Secular Part 
Song for Men’s Voices (in Four parts) 
with independent or supporting piano 
accompaniment: 

First Prize - $75.00 
Second Prize - 50.00 

-CONDITIONS- 

Competitors must comply with the folio 
'"The Contest is open to composers of eve 
Composers may submit as many mac 

“ n £he Contest*" 5 !! close February 1st, 1918 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S 


In Class 1 Secular Part Songs of all style 
will be considered, four part writing beir 
preferred. A certain amount of free ar 
independent writing in the glee style 

should not be a mere duplication of the von 

Pa [n‘Class 2 the Part Songs for Women 
Voices may be either in two or in three pa 


In Class 3 the Part Songs foi 
should be chiefly in Four Part 
a suitable piano accompanimen 
In the Part Songs of all th< 

m'ssible. 

and pendantic eff< 
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Schools and Colleges <9 



NEW YORK 


THESE TEACHERS ADVERTISING 
ON OTHER PAGES OF THIS ISSUE 

VOCAL TEACHERS 

EASTERN 

WALTER L BOGERT, 114 W. 72nd St., Hew York City. 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, 331 West End Ave., Hew 
STOCK, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Hew Haven, 

ORGAN SCHOOLS 


VIOLIN SCHOOLS 

EASTERN 



CLAUDE 

WARFORD 

Tenor Teacher 

Metropolitan Opera Home 
Building 

1425 Broadw.y, New York 


CRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
Teachers’ Training Courses 
FAELTEN SYSTEM. Booklet 

CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 


Mme. Caroll Badham Preyer 

Teacher of Famous Opera and Concert Singers. 

for°Operai Conceft ^fSKtowS”!!!"!! 


GOETSCHIUS’ 
SYSTEM OF HARMONY 

Counterpoint and Composition 
taught through mail by 

E. KILENYI, M.A. 

20 E. 90th Street New York City 

Endorsed by Dr. Goetschius. Individual attention. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America S>" s w l s e re- 

Incorporated^in^l885 ^i^^j^^i^^pounderaii^President?^ C ° ngre ^4d. SecriMMM W.” 79th St., N. Y. City. 



The American Institute of Applied Music 

(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street 

Complete couree. in Voice. Organ 
School Music, Theoretic 
32nd Season-October l, 1917. 

JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. 


New York City 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 

Of importance to you if you wish to study 
Piano, Theory or Harmony 

Results tell 

19 reasons why the 
“Tek” excels the 
piano for practice 



md “Tek” Catai, 


A. M. VIRGIL, President 

11 West 68th Street NEW YORK 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 

which appears on page 773 of this issue 
of THE ETUDE is representative of 
the foremost Teachers and Schools of 
Music in this country. No teacher or 
school can afford to miss this oppor¬ 
tunity to present their name and rep¬ 
utation before the great majority of 
the musical public of the United 
States. 

The advertiser in the Professional 
Directory receives the maximum of pub¬ 
licity at the mimimum cost. Twelve 
insertions in THE ETUDE, which will 
be read by hundreds of thousands of 
Music Lovers, will cost only $18.00. 

THE ETUDE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rpdthaca Conservatory of Music=r 


ational work. All instrument^ 


able terms. Catalog. 

The Registrar, 1 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 

Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
pr ac t ice-teachin g° ° 1 ^ 

WMAINsf: C ‘ ty “POTSDAM,NEW YORK 


OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

Frank Damrosch, Director 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

AN ENDOWED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The opportunities of the Institute are intended only for students of natural ability 
with an earnest purpose to do serious work, and no others will be accepted. For catalogue 
and full information address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York. 


BURR0WES COURSE of music study 


Kindergarten and Primary—Correspondence or Personal Instruction 

Happy Pupils—Satisfied Parents—Prosperous Teachers. Classes are doubled by use of this method 

aUlfoatfon^to KATHARINE BURROWES 

DETROIT, MICH. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 

Teacher!—Classes Larger Every Year—Teachers Earning $2500, $3000 and $4000 
a Year with the Dunning Work Alone—Why is This ? 

Because its standard has never been equaled or. such phenomenal results obtain) 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNn1nG°N 0*RM AL* CLASSFOR ^TEACHERS, New York City. 

Mrs. Addy Yeargain Hall, Normal Classes, Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 17th. Address Mu ical Art 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, Normal Class, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 15th, Washington, D. C., July 15th, 
1918. Address Marshall, Texas. 

Mrs. Anna Craig Bates, Normal Class, San Antonio, Sept. 3rd. Address 3303 Coke St., Dallas, 

Mrs. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Normal Class, Dallas, Texas, Oct. 22nd, Chicago, Jan. 7th, 1918. 
Address Bush Temple, Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Nettie Beth Davis, Normal Class, Oct. 15th, Nov. 19th, Whitman University, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mrs. Harry A. Prentice, Normal Class, Nov. 15th, New York City. Address 78 W. 103d St., N.Y. City. 
Miss Clara Winters, Normal Classes, Oct. 1st, 1917, and Feb. 4th, 1918. Address Wichita Col¬ 
lege of Music, Wichita, Kansas. 

Mrs. Carrie Munger Long, Normal Classes, Nov. 1st, 1917, Ft. Worth, Texas; June 5th, 1918, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. Address 812 W. 7th St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Mrs. Jeanette A. Fuller, Normal Classes, Nov. 15th, 1917, and Feb. 1st, 1918. Rochester, N. Y. 
Address 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, Normal Classes, Dallas, Texas, Jan. 7, 1918. Address 5011 Worth 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Foil information and booklet of Foreign and American endorsers. 8 West 40th St., New York City 


international SKS 

MRS. BABCOCK 

QFFERS Teaching Positions, Col¬ 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


THE von ENDE SCHOOL of MUSIC 


“The Foremost Musical Institution of America” 

NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


— Central Park West, cor. 95th St., New York Gity :s RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 

Our new buildings give us the most beautiful and Unsurpassed beauty of scene facing Central Park, 

homelike school devoted to Music and the Arts whlch 18 the finest locatlon ln New York City. 

Piano—Arthur Friedheim the Great Virtuoso; Liszt’s Greatest Pupil. Voice—Ra!ft Leech Sterner, Celebrated Vocal Teacher. Violin—Clarence 

DeVaux Royer, the Eminent Violinist. Harriette Brower, Harold A. Fir, S. Reid Spencer, Frank Howard Warner, Blanche Mabelle Kelley. 

DORMITORIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND PROPER CHAPERONAGE. OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 

WEEK. TERMS, mCLUmNG TUITION. BOARD, PRACTICING, ETC., ON APPL.CAT.ON, 

SS6* MEHLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY ' V, . .\ - 

Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Schools and Colleges, 

CHICAGO 

COLUMBIA 


AMERICAN 

CONSERVATORY 

/MUSIC 


IlIRTY.fcECONJ) SEASON 

Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 



, WALTON PYRE 

T SCHOOL of acting 

AND EXPRESSION— Stage Training, Public R< 


571 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


THESE TEACHERS ADVERTISING 

ON OTHER PAGES OF THIS ISSUE “ 

VOCAL TEACHERS 

MIDDLE WESTERN 

a. A. CUPPINGER, 120S Kimball Hall, Chlca. 

Louise Burton 

SOPRANO 

VP Available for Concerts, Ora- 

J 1 „ lo. an 1 O tun.-- R-citil . 

tin'800 Lyon A Healy Bldg.,Wa- 
V bash 4 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

CHICAGO COLLEGE 

OF MUSIC : 

wjV jig ^ESTHER HARRIS, President 

Dept. 23^234 Kimball Hall 


1 Lucille Stevenson , 

Soprano. Teacher of ' 

voice. Available for con- 
1 certs. Address Room N, 

19th Floor, Auditorium 
i Building, Chicago, Ill. 

P 

LOUISE ST. JOHN 
WESTERVELT 

Soprano. Teacher of Voice. 

Director Columbia School of 

Music Chorus. Address 

Room W, 509 S. WABASH AVE. 
Chicago. 111. 

H 

The Maurice Rosenfeld 
Piano School 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. Director 1 

Addresa Dept.E. 1327Kimball Hall 

CHICAGO, ILL. ! 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 

Students May Enter at Any Time 

mal’’Training.' Also nwny^peciil classes. 

This^Sctmol^confers Diplomas and Degrees by antborityof 





Centralizing 
School of 
Music 

Gertrude Radle-Paradis 


Centralizing School of Acting 

Edward Dvorak, Director 



Music Teachers realize that to-morrow 


Higher standards, intense effort, efficient 
methods all making the necessity for con¬ 
stant alertness apparent to any sensible 
person engaged in the profession of music 
teaching. 


* “ qp T WHO CAN QUALIFY FOR 

Private 1 eachers Associate Faculty Membership 

tb,. WF5TFRN CONSERVATORY mavnffrr their pupils regular CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES 
dress Pres!/ HrSCOTT, /imbalT Hal/chicago. 



CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

hnnl ^Titfn^ OV Mo^n1^ral^ln^ C Sr*fl’oof tor T efl 


School eacbere th aUBrandles.^Tea'chers’ SjfficatS 

Diplomas. Degrees and Medals, Public Recitals, Unrivaled Free Advantages, Supplies Teachers 
and Artists to Colleges and Schools, Students enro lied at any time Dormitory Accommodation-, 
Reboot Year opens Sept. 10. Tuition reasonable and musical advantage unequaled elsewhere. 
Complete catalog on request. 60 Free Scholarships and 150 Partial Scholarships awarded each year. 
PARI, l>. KINSEY. Manager. 620 s. Michigan ltonl- (('..liege DM*.. K«l to III. Sotos. Heir I 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 

KROEGER 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

E. R. KROEGER, Director 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
HARMONY BY CORRESPONDENCE 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

Musical Art Building 


What School? 

What Conservatory? 

Thousands of students and parents know 
that the proper decision of this question 
may make or ruin a career. The Etude 
school advertisements represent the 
progressive institutions of the country. 
What better guide could you have? . 


Oral Interpretation. - 

' it modern and educational principles. 
„ jmerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
throughout the year. 

Branch Studios. Excellent Dormitory Ac¬ 
commodations. Teachers’ certificates, dip- 



Special Low Rates for Beginners 

- ;nd for handsome Catalogue to th, 

BROS. EPSTEIN 

One of the oldest and best Music Schools in the United States 4525 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY is 


THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

“Strongest Faculty in the Middle IFest” 

Students May Enter at Any Time musfraTeducatfon^'^orp^of over 50 artist teachers.' 


1117-21 Woodward Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY 
AND DRAMATIC ART 

60-62 Eleventh Street, So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director of Music CHARLES M. HOLT. Director of Oratory and Dramatic Art 

LARGEST SCHOOL OF_ITS KIND IN THE WEST 

ulifully 111 ust 


INDIANA 


HUNTINGTON COLLEGE CONSERVATORY ™ NGT0N ' D 

(Affiliated with the Western Conservatory, Chicago) 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 

The University School of Music offers courses in Piano,Voice,Violin, Organ, Th 
Students may attend the Music School and also take the regular worl 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 

Tuition, S36.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Boa ' - - . 

Catalogue will be mailed free. Address Henry B. Brow 

44TH YEAR-STUDENTS ACCEPTED AT ANY TIME. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Accredited 

VALPARAISO, - INDIANA. 

:ory and Public School Music. 


OHIO 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

WARREN, OHIO 

THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 

Address LYNN B. DANA, President Desk E> WARREN, OHIO 



Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 

P U B LIC * SC HOOiTm U SIC 

Location anil surroundings ideal for summer stud, 

For Catalogue and Circular Address 

MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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, Schools and Colleges , 

PENNSYLVANIA 



CoNSERmuiaryflusic 


PHILADELPHIA 

(INCORPORATED) 

33rd Year 

A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

Theoretical and Applied Branches taught Privately and in Classes 

Because of its distinguished faculty, original methods, indi¬ 
vidual instruction, high ideals, breadth of culture, and moderate 
cost, combined with modern and efficient management, the Combs 
Conservatory of Music affords opportunities not obtainable else¬ 
where for a complete musical education. 

DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Piano 

HENRY SCHRADIECK, Violin HERMAN SANDBY, Violoncello 

HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theory NELSON A. CHESNUTT, Voice 

And 75 assistant teachers—graduates of the Conservatory, and trained in the 
Scientific, Psychological and Sound Pedagogical principles for which this Conserv- 

All branches taught—theoretical and applied. Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Dailr Technic Classes, Sup ' J " " ~ " 

of each pupil’s progress. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


MARTINUS van GELDER 



PITTSBURGH 

MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


No&mal Conservator? 



ZECKWER-HAHN 

PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 

1617 



tfsSaSSSflE""** 

jSrgssiKsiffisir* 

soie 

Mason & Hamlin Pianos used. ' 


Youare Proud of Your School 


gtfffili 


the moat f.r-rtlchfriLT aUmuaicul journula 
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Schools and Colleges 

SOUTHERN 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 

Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Sessions Begin September 3rd, 1917. 
Students may enter si any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEORG FR. LINDNER, Director 

Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Mrs. CROSBY ADAMS 

Private and Class Teaching 

Musical Technique Interpretation 

Address: MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Shenandoah 

Collegiate Institute 

and School of Music ■ 


Hahn Music School : 4 

Chas. D. Hahn, Director |j 

The School for your Daughter % 

Our catalogue telle why 
3919-S Junius Street, Dallas, Tex. / 



ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEARfinV CONSERVATORY 

I I BALTIMORE, MD. 

HAROL D RANDOLPH, Director 

One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


THE C0URTRIGHT SYSTEM OF MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 



The Fletcher Music Method 

HAS JUSTIFIED EVERY CLAIM MADE FOR IT 

of the many cheap copies of the Fletcher Method, the demand 




EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


i 


A knowledge of Harmony, Musical Form and the elements 
of Composition are essential to your success as a 

TEACHER, PERFORMER or LEADER 

It is necessary however to learn how to APPLY such knowledge or it is 

TS ‘ £ 


SAVING SUBSCRIPTION MONEY 


scribe for this fall, 


of the magazines and newspapers you will sub- 
and send the list to The Etude. We can 


e Etude. We 

n of money on ALL the mag¬ 
azines you buy. Order your winter reading matter now, 

THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL! 

Great Offer to Teachers 
and Musicians 


is is easy—“making good” is 
ll Musicians claim that they 
: Courses. They write us to 
mts as sincere and truthful. 


Study Sherwood Piano Lessons 
and Harmony Under 
Rosenbecker and Protheroe 

&«o n u^ 

life's work as Teacher. Concert Pianist and Lecturer-m the 

Sherwood Normal Piano Lessons and 
University Extension Lectures On 
the Art of Teaching Music 




sessful teaching. It 
y, melody, phrasing, 

... _ r „te set of physical 

raining the muscles of the fingers, hands, wrists, ai 
lade clear by photographs, diagrams and draw * 

rain over 50 muscles of the arms and hands alone which i 


imination papers and University-Lxtension 
mentals of a broad and solid musical educa- 
■ontains the vital principles—the big things 
rhythm, tone^iroduction, interpretation and 


nd body, fully explained, mu= 
These physical exercises sh 
v are used in piano playing. 


-WARNING- 


Many teachers have wiawu 
senting (by inference at least) that they had the Sherw 

Sherwood positively prepared no lessons except the « ^ w - 

Director of the Piano Department for the Siegel-Myers School of Music, sole owners 
of the copyright. The lessons, embodying all of the invaluable principles and methods 
that for over 30 years made Sherwood America’s famous Piano Teacher, can be secured 
only from this school. 


>ached by agents repre 
as to offer. William H 
personally prepared ai 


_ _ A m m m y w y A knowledge of Harmony is absolutely 

HARMONY ESSSRSwS 

ass 

oT R ich t erf an^ Dr .^Daniet Protheroe^ Eminent and Teacher, Jn P b e 

eacITlesson? in connection with ample original work, develops your knowledge and firmly fixes the import- 

Harmony Teaches You To 


History of Music 

and Ap^mfiatbn^l^Mmiic.' 1 ’A'vafuableTibrarsi'o^text'booka'is hicluSed'In'the'cour^ ^ n#lye * s 

VioiinisXupPofech-Fvc 

Advanced Composition 

sf«#'S^.SSSSS5! 

Unprecedented Special Offer 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

. CLARENCE EDDY, Dean . .... 

3536 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


NEWEST AND BEST 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

School of the Pianoforte 

By ThEO. PRESSER 

PRICE 75 CENTS 

This elementary piano instructor has had an unprecedented 
success, being welcomed by teachers everywhere as just the thing 
for the young beginner. , , 

It is the next thing to a kindergarten method, covering the rud¬ 
iments, notation and elementary work thoroughly, all in the most 
delightful manner, with a wealth of interesting material, bound to 
prove attractive to the student. 

THEO. PRESSER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS 

THE STUDENT’S BOOK 

School of the Pianoforte 


By THEO. PRESSER 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Intended to follow THE BEGINNER’S BOOK or any other 
first instructor, this volume has met with a flattering reception. It 
bridges the gap between the instruction book and the graded course 
or the conventional series of studies and exercises. 

This book introduces the scales gradually and progressively, 
each new scale being exemplified with a wealth of charming study 
and recreative material. 

Send for a copy for examination 

THEO. PRESSER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anyone Can Earn These ETUDE Premiums 

IN A FEW MINUTES OF SPARE TIME 

Every minute has a money value if one knows 
how to cash it. A few minutes-each day. spent 
in getting Etude subscriptions will enable anyone to 

OBTAIN A FINE MUSICAL LIBRARY 

Here is a splendid list of musical works that may be secured by merely obtaining 
Etude subscriptions, and sending them to us with a remittance of $1.50 each. Simply 
say what premium is wanted by number. No red tape. 




THE ETUDE, Theo. Presser Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALUABLE ARTICLES GIVEN FOR 
ETUDE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A few minutes of your spare time, devoted to visiting your friends and 
the musical people in your neighborhood, will enable you to 
get enough ETUDE subscriptions to earn these premiums 



TRENCH MIRRORS 

Oblong or oval shape; made of solid 
metal that cannot rust. Just the gift 
for the boys who will “go over.” Size 

5 x Given for 3 subscriptions. 

SOLID GOLD LAVALLIERE 

Three Subscriptions. 

Diamond shape, with amethyst and 
four pearls and one large baroque 
pearl. Pendant measures I inch. 

Premium B—Black crepe grain, 
morean lined bag, 6 inches deep by 
6 inches wide. Includes mirror 
and change purse. Given for four 
yearly subscriptions. 

Premium D—Beautiful goatskin, silk lined 
bag, with purse and mirror to match. Six 
inches deep by same width. Very latest de¬ 
sign. May be had in black or blue. Given 
for five yearly subscriptions. 

Premium E—A handsome genuine goatskin 
Bag (black) of superior manufacture, silk 
lined, purse and mirror to match, 7 inches deep by 
seven inches wide. A premium of unusual value. 

Given for six yearly subscriptions. 

Premium F — Child’s—Given for TWO new 
yearly subscriptions. A dainty little Child’s bag 
of assorted silk, morean lined, with mirror to match. 

1509- —'Twelve Subscriptions. “Evangeline” 

Convertible Bracelet Watch which may be attached 
or detached at will. Watch may be worn on 
Chatelaine Pin or Neck Chain as well as on pat¬ 
ented expansive gold filled Bracelet that adjusts 
itself so as to fit any sized wrist. Very thin model 
Watch, seven-jeweled adjusted lever movement. 

Ten-year gold-filled case. 

1510— Fourteen Subscriptions. Same as 1509 
except has Watch Case and Bracelet twenty-year 
gold filled. 

BOOKS 

Our War for Human Rights, by Frederick E. 

Drinker. A 400 page book, containing numerous 
illustrations of the people, scenes and weapons 
in the world war. Cloth bound, postpaid for 3 
subscriptions. 

Illuminated Bible, bound in limp leather, red 
or gold edges, excellent paper and clear, readable 6 Subscriptions 
type, with many illustrations in colors; Catholic This handsome 
and Protestant editions. Six Subscriptions. Solid Gold Knife 

Efficiency Studies in Home Management, SIX C yeL” fy^sub- 
by Christine Frederick. The editor of the Ladies’ scriptions, or your 
Home Journal praises this book highly; it makes c . h ? ic ? °f either ar- 
an ideal gift for the woman who manages a home, ye’rlysubscript^onf 
1 nree Subscriptions, postpaid. 

Shakespeare’s Works. 10 volumes. Forty illustrations; clearly 
printed on good paper and well bound in dark red cloth. The com¬ 
plete Cambridge text, critical comments, glossaries and a life of Shakes¬ 
peare by Dr. Israel Gollancz. A substantial, handy edition that will 
last. Twelve Subscriptions, sent charges collect. 



FOUNTAIN PENS 


Three Subscriptions. Self-filling fountain pen, the self-filling at¬ 
tachment being very simple and easy to operate. 14kt. gold pen. 


The Etude 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Pub’s 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BARGAINS IN MAGAZINES 

Special Prices for the Leading Publications 

'Y’HE ETUDE advises its readers to order their magazines at once, 
taking advantage of these low prices. All your favorite periodi¬ 
cals may be ordered now, together with THE ETUDE, for fall and 
winter reading, at money-saving prices, that may never again be quoted. 


Priscilla j 


The Modem Priscilla 

W- 

^8 


THE ETUDE . 
Woman’s World 
Plain & Fancy Needle Wk 


THE ETUDE . 

• )$1 85 

McCall’s . . 


THE ETUDE . 

.)$O00 

Boy’s Life . 

•Jar 


'$1 75 



THE ETUDE . . . 
Today’s Housewife 
McCall’s .... 

.J Save 90c 

THE ETUDE. . . 
Little Folks . . . 

.1$ 2 10 

•J Save 40c 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Ladies’ World . . 


THE ETUDE . . . 
Everyweek.... 

m 

THE ETUDE. . . 
American Cookery. 


THE ETUDE . . . 


THE ETUDE. . . 
Pictorial Review 

s 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Christian Herald . 

•l$O50 

•jsaffe 

THE ETUDE . . . 
American Boy . . 

■1*2— 

•J Save 50c 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Mother’s Magazine 

ss 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Illustrated World . 

:}E 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Everybody’s . . . 

*1$2— 

‘J Save 40c 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Mother’s Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine. 

:! $ 2— 

.) Save $1.00 


THE ETUDE. . 
Christian Herald 
Pictorial Review 


THE ETUDE . . . . 
Mother’s Magazine . 
Ladies’ World . . . 

J*2— 

THE ETUDE . . . . 
Ladies’ World . . .1 

Today’s Housewife. . i 
People’s Home Journal . . 

[$ 2 85 

1 Save $1.15 

THE ETUDE . . . . 
Modern Priscilla . . 

McCall’s.. 

)$ 2 85 

) Save 65c 

THE ETUDE . . . />$000 
Collier’s Weekly ( R *§i.£“-) jj?— 

THE ETUDE .... 

Everybody’s .... 

$300 

Save $1.50 

THE ETUDE . . . .1 

McClure’s . 1 

Ladies’ World . . .J 

[$300 

(Save $1.00 

THE ETUDE . . . .J$Q25 
Youth’s Companion . ( O— 

(new) J Save 25c 

THE ETUDE . . . .] 

Everyweek . 

American . j 

l$ 3 35 

1 Save 65c 

THE ETUDE .... 
Woman’s Home Comp. . . 

Everyweek . 

$3 3 5 

1 Save 65c 

THE ETUDE . . . .) 

McCall’s . 

Youth’s Companion (new) .J 

:$35o 

1 Save 75c 


j $ 3^ 

JSave $1.25 



THE ETUDE . . . .] 

American. 

1 Woman’s Home Comp.j 

1 * 3*5 

1 Save 65c 

THE ETUDE . . . .1 
J World’s Work . . . .j 

;* 3*5 

Save 65c 

THE ETUDE . . . .) 
1 Youth’s Comp, (new) . 

I Woman’s Home Comp.) 

$435 

Save 65c 



SEND ORDERS ONLY TO 

THE ETUDE, Theo. Presser Co., Publishers 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cream 


Women’s Looks Fade 
In War Times 


T HE women of the United States and Canada are working as 
never before—in the home, at war relief, at the office, fac¬ 
tory, and even in the field. 

But in doing your bit by your country do not forget that there is 
a duty due yourself and those who care for you. That duty is to 
hold your youth and beauty in these trying days which bring worn 
looks and lines of age. 

To counteract the effects of work and worry and winter winds, 
get more sleep and form the habit of nightly use of Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream. 

Pompeian NIGHT Cream was especially designed for nightly 
use, being neither too dry nor too oily. Left on the face at night 
— while you sleep — it adds a soothing, softening, youth-i-fying 
touch to skins which are injured during the day by winds, hard 
water, invisible- dust, work, and worry. 

Only by being faithful, by acquiring the habit of using a little 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream every night, can women hope to get 
results and overcome the damage which is daily done to their skin 
by the complexion evils of winter, especially in war times. 

Jars 35c and 75c, at the stores. The larger size is becoming 
more popular every day, because it contains more for the money, 
2 % times as much as the 35c size. So soft and so white! 

Pompeian HAIR Massage Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 

does for the hair what other Pompeian isentirely differentfromPompeianNIGHT 
products do for the skin—promotes beauty Cream. Pompeian MASSAGE Cream is 
by creating healthy conditions. It does re- pink. It rubs in and out of the skin, thus 
move Dandruff quickly and delightfully. A subtracting years from one’s looks by 
clear, amber liquid; not a cream. 50c and freshening a tired, drawn face. In 50c, 75c, 
$1 bottles, at the stores. and $1 jars, at the stores. 

New Mary Pickford Art Panel 

Miss Pickford has again honored Pompeian by granting exclusive use of her picture 
for the beautiful new 1918 Art Panel. Size 714x28 inches. Exquisitelv colored. Worth 
50c in any art store. For only 10c and coupon below, we will send both panel and 
sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. Please clip coupon now. 
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